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MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURLE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxfor«. 


I.—COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two Parts. 
By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistan® 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ Schools, and MICHAEL BECKKR, Professor 
at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of “‘ L’ Allemand Commercial,’’ and 
“‘Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.”” With a Map. 

Part I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teach- 
ing, and containing in an Appendix a clear System of French Grammar, with 
special reference tothe Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Part II., comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly an- 
nounced, 


II.—BRITAIN over the SEA. A Reader for Schools. 
Compiled and Edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of ‘A School History 
of English Literature,” &c.; Editor of “‘Cowper’s Task and Minor 
Poems,” &c. With 4 Maps of the British Empire at different periods. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
IN PREPARATION. 


III.—COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of 


Business Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. 


IV.—AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POETRY. 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, 


V.—THE SOIL. By A. D. Hall, M.A., Principal of 


the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR T. D. HALL. 
“A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With Historical Introduction, Copious Exercises, and Appendices. Care- 
fully Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for ELEMENT- 


ARY SCHOOLS, With numerous Exercises and carefully graduated 
Parsing Lessons. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 


Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
New Edition ready immediately. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising a full 


Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs, 2s. 


* TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in 


the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully 
selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. 2s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT READER. For Usein Schools. 


Comprising consecutive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospels and Passages 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 


The Eton College Series of -chool Books. 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use in the 


Higher Forms. By FRANOIS RAWLINS, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College, and Rev. W. R. 
ING, M. Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 68 


THE ETON ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
Use in Lower Schools. Compiled, with the sanction of the Head Master, 
by A. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late = G. 
WINTLE, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 870, 3s. 6d. 


THE PREPARATORY ETON GRAMMAR. Abridged 


from the above Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


*A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Adapted to 


the Latin Grammar. By A, C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OVID LESSONS : being Easy Passages selected from 
the Elegiac Poems of Ovid, with Explanatory Notes by A. (. AINGER, 
M.A., and H. F. W. TATHAM, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ETON HORACE. The Odes, Epodes, and Car- 
men S:eculare. With Notes. By '. W. CORNISH, M.A. In Two Parts. 
* With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A sit is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the preparation of the 
sson and not in the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 


* ETON EXERCISES in ALGEBRA. By E. P. Rouse 


and A, COCKSHOTT, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


* ETON EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By Rev. T. 


DALTON, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
* KEY may be obtained by Authenticated Teachers on applic ation. 





JUST OUT, 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


GREATER BRITAIN 
THE GROWTH of the EMPIRE. By A. W. Jose. 


With over 20 Coloured and other Maps. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUST OUT, 
’ 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A History of English Literature and of the Chief English Writers. 
Founded upon the Manual of THOMAS B. SHAW. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B A., late Minor 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and University Extension 
Lecturer in English Literature, With Notes, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Hamilton Thompson —4 rformed a difficult task with success. The characteristics 
of thought and style in the Shaw Manual are retained, and the labour of revision has been 
cone with evident care and thoroughness.”—Standard. 

“We have not detected a single case ia which anything of importance has been passed 
over. In point of criticism, it is as sound as it is trustworthy with regard to facts, and so far, 
at least, as a necessarily cursory examination enables us to judge, the student may accept its 
literary judgments with perfect confidence....Nor, though prim: atily intended for students, ix 
it to them alone that the work appeals. ‘No lover. of English literature can fail to find it 
interesting ; and bis knowledge of the cupiset must be encyclopwdic indeed if he does not 
tind it instructive as well.”—Glasyow Herat 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Lady Callcott. Revised 


Edition, Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo, Is. 6d. 


HISTORY of FRANCE. From the Earliest Times 


to the Fall of the Second Empire, With Map and Illustrations. 16mo, 


2s, 6d. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, | Just out, 


Mrs. Markham's Histories, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the First Invasion 


by the Romans to 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
100 Woodcuts, 3s. Gd, 

HISTORY of FRANCE, From the Conquest of Gaul 
by Julius Cassar to 1878. Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY of GERMANY. 


Marius to 1880, 50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d, 


From its Invasion by 


Sir Wm. Smith’s Smaller Manuals. 
SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1887, Revised and Enlarged. By RICHARD 
LODGE, M.A. With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, Crown &vo, 3s, 6d, 


SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMES 
ROWLEY. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected from the Chief Authors and arranged Chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes, Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6¢ 


SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. Thoroughly Revised by 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A,, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
With a ~ agg Chapter on the Empire to 117 ap. by G, 
MIDDLETON, under the direction of Prof. W. M, RAMSAY, 
M.A., D.C.L, with SOaeues Map, Plans, wand Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By Sir WM. SMITH. With Coloured 
Maps. Plans, and Illustrations, Thoroughly Revised by G. E 
MARINDIN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of the EAST. From 


the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By Canon BEVAN, M.A. With Woodcuts. Small crown S8vo, 4s, 6c. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 


lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. Hy H. R. 
LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY of the OLD and 
the NEW TESTAMENT. In Three Divisions:—l. Old Testament 
History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. III, New 
Testament History to s.p. 70. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, With 
Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
School Exams., London University, and Gollege of Precegtors Exams, 


LATIN. 
Baqmitian’ 8 Shorter Latin Course. 
1.A. is. 6d —K EY. for Teachers « nly, 4s 6d. net. SECOND PART. 
3. A., and W. E. P. Pantix, M.A. 2s 9" for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 
Macmiltan’ 8 Latin Course. By A. M.Coox,M.A., and W. E. P. Pasrix, 
M 4. FIRST PART, 33. 6d. SEC onD PART, 43. 6d. THIRD PART. 3s. 6d. — KEY. 
4s. 6d. net 
Exercises in Unseen Translation in Latin. By W. Wetcn, M.A., 
and C.G. Durrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s moomeontary Latin-English Dictionary. 
G. H. Nau, M./ 3 
Coosar.- The Gallic “war. 
A. 8. Watro.e, M.A. 4s. 6d 
- The Gallic War. 
A. 5. Watroie, M.A. 1s. 6d 
Is. 6d 


— The Gallic War. Booxs LI. and III. 
By Rev. W. G. Rutuerrorp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


——— The Gallic War. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8S. Wauroxe, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Cicero.—Catiline Orations. [Edited by A.S. WiiKins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


—— De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E.S8.Saucksures, 


M.A. 1s. 6d 
Eutropius. Booxs l.and Il. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, 


M.A., and C.G. Durriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d 


wernee. —Odes. BooxsI., ll.,and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
E. Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics) 1s. 61. each ; (Classical Series) 2s. each. 


Pe ee ML . Satires. ilited by E.G. Harpy, M.A, 5s, 
Livy. Boox |. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Sreraenson, 
M.A 


la. Gd 
—— Book V. With Notesand Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp, Is, 6d, 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


Pheedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. 8S. Wat- 


First Parr, By A. M. Cook, 
By A. M. Coos, 


By Rev. 
Edited by Rev. Jonny Bonn, M.A., and Rey. 


Boox I, By Rev. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W.G. Rurnerrorp, LL.D. 


Books IL. and TIL. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 


M.A Is. 6d 
— Sotect Panties 


bd 
Sallust.- Catiline. 
A. 1s, 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nau, 
—  Catilina. Edited by C, Mergivate,D.D. 2s. 

Vaettus. Histories. Booxs Iil.—IV. Edited by A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 


Virgil. “ enecid. Bees V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A, 
Catvert, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Zéncid. boox [X, With Notes and Vocabulary, By H. M. Sreenen- 
son, M.A. Is. 6d, 
——— Bucolics and Georgics. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. 6s, 
Georgics. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book 1. By T. HK. Page, 
M.A. 1s. 6d.—Boon II. By Rev. J. H. Saaine, M.A. Is. 6d. 


GREEK. 


Macmilian’s Greek Course. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Rutaerrorp’ 
LL D. - FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. G. Re THERFORD, M.A. 3s, 6d 
1, Aceidence, 2s.; Part L1., Syntax, 2s.—EASY EXEKCISES in GREEK 
3 By H. G. Unsperuie, M.A. 2s.—SECOND GREEK EXERCISE 
ROOK. By Rev. W. A. Heap, M.A. 2s. 6d.—EX ERCISES on the GREEK SYNTAX 
By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Macmillans Greek Reader. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
By F. H. Cotsen, M,Z 
An introduction to ‘Greek Prose Composition. By H. Pirman, 
. Qs. 6d.—K BY, 5s. net 
Passages for Greek Transtation Cor Lower Forms. By G. H. 
Peacock, M.A., and E. W Ber, M.A. Ls. 6 
The Acts of tre een po Mere’ Version with Notes. By T. E 
Page, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. Watrote, M.A. 2s. 6d 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. FE. Page, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Aristophanes. Birds. ‘l'ranslated by B. H. Kennevy. 6s. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 
riecp, M.A. le. 64. Edited by M. L. Eanrce, Ph.D. 33. 6d. 
—— Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrirup, M.A, 


Is. 6d. Edited by A. W. Verna, Litt. D. 2s. 6d 
Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. 8. Watvore, M.A. 1s, é4 
Herodotus. Boox Vil. Edited by Mrs, Mowraau Burien, 3s. 6d. 
Piato.—Republic. Books I.—V. Edited by T. H. Warren, M.A. 5s, 
—— Critoand Phacdo. Edited by C. H. Kerne, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
-— Gupte and Menexenus. With Introductionand Notes. By 
4 GRAVES. ~ is. 6d. 
— Suthyphre, | Apology, Crito, and Phzedo, 
r Cuvacn, 2s, 6d 
Nepos.—Q@reeek Lives. Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades, 
Pausanias, Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabalary. By H. WILKINSON, M.A. Is. 6d, 
Sophocies.—Elektra. Hidited by Rev. M. A. Bayvrixep, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Thucydides. Boox VI. Edited by E.C. Marcnant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
- Hooxs Vi,and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
—— Book VII, Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A, 3s, 6d. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
ae ¢ H. Nau, M.A. 1s, 6d 
joon VI 


Translated by 


Boox Lif. By 
Boox IV. By Rev. E. D. Srone, M.A. 1s, 6d.— 
By Rey. G. Hl. Naut, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Elementary General Science. By A. T. 


Jones, B.Sc. 3a. 64 


Sim MONS 
( Adapted to the London Matriculation Course ) 


ENGLISH. 
The Parts of Speech and their Uses. By H. W. Hovusrnon, M.A. 


6d 
Outline of English Grammar. By J.C. Nesrisup, M.A, Is. 6d. 
Manual o Engtieh amar and Composition. By J.C 
ESFIELD \ 3. te KEY, 2s. 6d. net 
English grammar Past and Present By J. ©. 
4s. Gd K t. 
Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. 
ls. Hc 


dunrer Course of English Composition. By J. 
ls. 6 


, B.Sc., and L, M- 


Nesrieutp, M.A, 
- NBSFIELD, M.A, 





ENGLISH—(continued). 
Word-Building and Composition. By R.S. Woop. Boox VII. Is. 
A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
A First Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 
Second Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 
A History of English Literature. By E. J. Marsew, M.A, 4s. 6d. 
A Ghee History of English Literature. By Prof. G. Saintssury. 


Bacon. ~_eesaye. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. Szsupy, M.A. 3s. 
Chaucer.—The Prologue. HKdited by M. H. Lipprt. 3s. 6d. 
—— The Squire’s Tale. With Introduction and Notes. 

Pottarp, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. Edited by H. Kinastey, 2s. 6d. 
Keary.—Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. 
tamb.—Essays of Elia. (First Series. With Introduction and Notes, 
By N. L. Hatiwarp, M.A., and 8. C. Hivt, B.A. 3s, ; sewed, 23. 
Racaway .ene va dl Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. T. Wenn, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains * * Horatius ” and “ Lake Regillus.” 
Horatius. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 
Sewed, 6d. 
Scott.—ivanhoe. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. 
By G. H. Sruarr, M.A., and E. H. Exuiotr, B.A. 2s. 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes, By M, Macurcran, B.A. 


3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d 
—— Quentin Durward. Border Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Shakespeare. — stings Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
Deicuton. Is. § 

—— Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deigutonm, Is. 9d. 

—— Julius Czesar. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Drrenton, 
Is. Od. 

Spenser.—The Faerie Queece. port L. 
Notes. By H. M. Percivan. 43s. ; se 

Tennyson.—in Memoriam. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Macmilian's Pregreceive French Course. 
Friast Year, Is *PLEMENTARY EXERCISES, 1s. 
Year, 2s. 6d.—K EYS, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net each Year. 
French Course. By A.C. Porre, Firsr Yrar, ls, 
Macmilian’s Progressive French Readers. By G. KE. Fasnacut. 
First Year, 2s 6d. Seconp Year, 23. 6d. 
Macmillian's Frencn Composition. By G. E. Fasnacat. Pari L., 
Elemeatary, 2s. 6d.—K BY, 4s. 6d. net. Parr Il., Advanced, 5s —KEY, 5s. net, 
Abridged French Grammar. By G. E. Fasnacar, 2s. 6d. 
A French Grammar for Schools. By G.E. Fasyacar. 3s, 6d 


A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By 


G. Masson. 3s. 6d. 
La Fontaine.—Select Fables. Edited by L. M. Mormerry, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by G. E. Faswaont, Is. 


Moliere.—Les Precieuses Ridicules, 
A Public School German Primer. By Orro Srepmany, 3s. 6d.— 
SEY, 38. 6d. vet 

Macautan’s Progressive German Course. By G. ~ FasNacut. 
Fi ak, ls. 6G. Seconp Year, 338. 6d.—KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each Yea 

macmiban’s Progressive German Reader. By G 
Fi «st Year, 23. 6d, 

Macmillan’s German Composition. By G. E. Fasnacar. 


Year, 2s. 64.—KEY, 43. 6d. net. 
A Cpmpeasees German Grammar. By Prof. W. D. Watney. 
By Prof. 


By A. W 


With Introduction and 


"Pc ~~ $s Edition. 1s. net; 8v 0, sewed, 6d. 


By G. K, Fasnacar. 
Sevonp Year, 2s. Tainp 


“E. FasNackt. 


First 


A Compendious German and English Dictionary. 
D. Wurrvey and E. D. Eperen. we 

Commercial German. By F.C. Smira, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Hauff._Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s, 

Goethe.—iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by H. B. Corrxsitt, M.A 3s, 
iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by C. A. Ecerer. 3s. 6d. 

Hauff.—Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. E:lited by G. BE. Fasnacat. 3s. 

Lessing.—Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Rev. C. Mex«. 2s. 6d. 

——- Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by 8. W. Currmne, 3s. 6d. 

Schiller.—Wallenstein, Hdited by M. Winkier, 5s, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A First Sketch of English History. By E. J.Marnew, M.A. Pant L, 


449—1307. Parr IL., 1307—1689 Parr III., 1689-1895. 2s.each. Complete, 3s. 6d. 

A Primer of English History. By A. B. Buckiry, ls. 

A History of England. By A. B. Buckviey. 3s. 

History of Engiana. By Epirn Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 

Analysis of English History. By Prof. T. F. Tovr. 1a, 

A Short History of the English Peopie. By J. R. Green, LL.D. 
&s. 6d. Alsoin Four Parts. With Analysis. 3s.each. Paar I., 607-1265. Parr II., 
1265-1540. Pare TIL. 1540—1689, Part IV., 1660—1875. . 

A History of Rome for Beginners. By EK. 8. Saucksurcn, M.A. 

6d. 


A History of Rome. By FE. S. Suvcxsurenu, M.A. 8s, 6d, 

The History of Rome. By z. Mommsrn. Abridged for Schools by CU. 
Bayans and F. R. Henpy. 7s. 

A Primer of the History of ‘nome. By ape REIGHTON, D.D. 1s. 

History of Rome. By G. W. Borsrorp. 6s, 6d 

A Primer of the History of Greece. By G. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s. 

History | - A ge to the Death of Alexander the Great. By 
J.B. 8s. 

History “of Greece. By Prof. A. Hotm, Authorised ee. revised 

y F. Cuarge, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. 1.—IIL., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net 

History of Greece. By G. W. Borsroxp. 6s. 6d. net. 

Commercial Geography. By E.C. K. Gonwer, M.A. 3s, 

Geography of the British Isies. By Sir A. Grixrr. 1s. 

The Elementary School Atlas. By J. Barrnotomew. Is. 

Ciass-Book of Geography. By 0. B. Ciarke. 2s. 6d; sewed, 2s. 
Without Maps, Is. 6d. 

Class-BSo0o0k of General Goegrasie. By H. R. Miut, 33s. 6d. 

Geography of Europe. 8B Sims, M.A. 28, 

Elementary Geography ° the British Colonies. 
Dawsoyx, LL.D, and A. Scrmertanp, M.A. 2s. 
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The New Education. 


Some American Ideals. 


AMERICA is ia travail giving birth to a monster who will 
make great changes in political and intellectual life. (i‘ermany 
and England are looking on, keenly interested in the struggle. 
No one would judge from the Press that anything unusual 
was taking place. The Press, which painfully reaches the 
intellectual level of a hundred years ago, reports, it is true, 
the proceedings at prize-gatherings, when the thoughts of 
men are narrowed with the progress of the Chairman’s 
address and an ex-Cabinet Minister’s call to Classics, when 
a new Hellas and a new Rome float into the vision of rapt 
extensionists. But these authorities are not thinking of 
education—they are thinking of learning, of our commercial 
supremacy ; of anything, in fact, but the real thing. 

Seriously, what is the significance of the New Teaching ? 
We cannot tell, but its aim is to divert men of the most 
subtle and original intellects to the training of youth, so 
that the potential directive power in the school children 
shall be completely actualised. 

The idea is that an educated person is necessarily always 
changing and influencing the society in which and by which 
he lives. Now society can only live and grow by the con- 
servation of those vital forces which make for its own pre- 
servation, and since free institutions are always evolving 
from simple to more complex states, it follows that those 
individuals will be best fitted to add to the communal good 
of such a State the more complex, resourceful, creative, 
subtle, and energetic their powers are. It is sometimes 
thought that individual development will lead to despotism ; 
but a despotism only occurs where you have either a non-pro- 
gressive society as in Egypt, or a society where class hatred 
leads to legislation in favour of the dominant class, as in 
Florence and Athens. There can, however, be no class conflict 
when each individual is a class to himself, or if conflict there 
be, it will be emulative rather than destructive. 

**A great individuality,” says Mr. Nettleship—quoted on 
page 177 in H. T. Mark’s book on Individuality and Moral 
Aim in American Education (Longmans)—“ is a person in 
whom the universal humanity has reached a very high degree 
of development or differentiation ; one who concentrates in 
himself a great deal of human nature; a person, therefore, 
of many sides, who is very ‘representative’ and touches 
others at innumerable points.” As we have only referred so 
far to intellectual development, it may be objected that the 
above definition does not apply, since only a moral as well as 
an intellectual individual could fulfil the above conditions. 
This is an old objection, and the American educators are not 
to be frightened into acquiescence of the theory that the 
moral and intellectual sides of character are independent. 
Their contention is, in effect, that you cannot teach morals 
in vacuo, and that if free play is given to a child’s faculties, 
and its environment continually provokes the exercise of these 
faculties, its moral nature may be left to look after itself. 

It may be interesting to «uote, in this connection, Mr. 
S. T. Dutton’s remarks (quoted by Mr. Mark, page 185) : 
“* Much that is unsubstantial and valueless has been written 
upon the subject of moral instruction in the school, as 
though morals could be taught like speHing and geography, 
and were not rather to be lived and practised. The new 
and, as I believe, better conception is that the individual, 
however circumspect he may be when considered apart from 
his fellows, only proves his real moral worth when he shows 
his ability to combine with others and do well his part in any 
community.” 
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In Mr. Mark’s report very little reference is made to the 
specific purpose and utility of the various subjects included 
in the curriculum, or to the characteristic differences in 
their presentation to the pupil. Speaking generally, we 
| say that the new education works through induction 
and experiment rather than through deduction in the teach- 
ing of what may be called demonstrable subjects—mathe- 
matics, logic, science ; but it is not so unphilosophical as to 
consider that there can ever be a complete separation of 
& priori and «@ posteriori reasoning. The child finds out for 
himself pleasurably what, by theold method, he bad crammed 
into him distressfully. ‘The American teachers and parents 
—conferences of the two classes are a feature of American 
life—are resolved that their children shall learn about things 
at first hand, and they believe that it is not the knowledge 
acquired which is the end of education, but the process of 
its acquisition. Consequently their immediate aim is to 
perfect this process, and to secure that every school shall 


_be both like and unlike every other school. 


Perhaps the most characteristic feature of American educa- 
tion is that 93 per cent. of its teachers for the whole of the 
cities of the United States are women. In Washington, 
out of 900 teachers only 100 are men. In one city the 
whole of the fifty-nine elementary schools do not contain a 
single male teacher. This fact may account both for the 
extraordinary enthusiasm in education and for the national 
faith in kindergarten and in psychology ; possibly also it 
may point to what may become a conspicuous defect, the 
separation of practice from idea and the too great reliance on 
Froebel and Pestalozzi. In England we know how very 
inefticient as a body kindergarten teachers are, and yet their 
enthusiasms, their ideals, are irreproachable. No doubt the 
kindergarten of to-day compares very favourably with the 
infant schools of the last generation, but there cannot be 
much intelligence behind a system which makes a fetish 
of Froebel’s “gifts,” and is as word-bound as any of the 
systems which Froebel laboured to dethrone. 

With all the benefits that flow from a freer and pleasanter 
school life, one cannot help noticing a tendency, amongst 
the advocates of the new education, to superficiality and 
insincerity, a too great readiness to accept formula, and to 
reject in theory principles which unconsciously or insincerely 
they carry out rigidly in practice. Is this danger threatening 
America ? 

When an Englishman speaks of the utility of educdtion he 
is generally thinking of the price which a knowledge of 
certain subjects fetches in the open market. If he refuses a 
place for classics in the school curriculum his rejection 
is not based on considerations of the superiority or inferiority 
of Latin and Greek as educational subjects, but simply that 
classical learning is monetarily indeterminate. The sub- 
jective value of studies, their use as instruments in stimulating 
thought and developing initiative in the learner, has no 
significance for him. But although this sense of utility is 
terribly current in England, yet here and in America there 
are a few who are striving with all their powers to give 
prevalence to the idea that education must always be 
considered in relation to the economic evolution and 
supremacy of the State; or, to give a paradoxical turn to 
the idea, we might say that when the monetary equivalence 
of education is zero to the individual his value to the State 
is incalculable. Perhaps Horace’s line, “ rich in the common 
thing, poor in the private,” expresses best what is meant by 
educational utility. 

In answering the question, “ What do American educators 
accept as the true view of individuality, and how do they 
endeavour to relate it to the moral and social aim which is 
fundamental in education ?” Mr. Mark very admirably says : 
“The type of individuality at which American school dis- 
cipline in the jong run aims is one which shall prepare the 
child for community life.” It is for the future to show 
how this inspiration will work itself out in reality. 






























































Reviews. 
Roman Public Life. 


Roman Public Life. By A. H. J. Greenidge. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan. 


CLASSICAL students in this country during the last half-cen- 
tury have, as a rule, been Hellenists rather than Latinists. It 
is noticeable that, of » hundred and twenty-four authorities on 
Roman constitutional history tabulated by Mr. Greenidge in 
his *‘ Select Biography,” all but sixteen are foreign. It would 
seem, however that at this moment no little is beiog done to 
remove the reproach on English scholarship. All other writers 
on the subject ure, of course, but as pigmies beside that 
colossus, Mommsen ; but, even if Prof. Pelham’s magnum opus 
hangs fire, Mr. Warde Fowler’s oman Festivals and the school 
history of Messrs. How and Leigh, both written in Oxford 
during the last few years, are works which no historian can 
affurd to despise. The same may be said of the volume before 
us, which, like Mr. Fowler’s book, and an earlier essay on 
Greek constitutional history of Mr. Greenidge’s own, forms 
part of the useful series of ‘‘ Handbooks of Archwology and 
Antiquities.” Under the title of Roman Public Life, Mr. 
Greenidge endeavours 
to touch, however briefly, on all the important aspects of 
public life—central, municipal, and provincial ; and thus to 
exhibit the political genius of the Roman in connection with 
all the chief problems of administration which it attempted to 
solve. 
Two opening chapters trace the growth of the Roman constitu- 
tion in its regal and republican stages. The developed product 
is then surveyed and analysed from various points of view. 
The status and functions of the various magistrates, of the 
populus and the senate, receive consideration in due turn, 
together with the external relations of Rome to the rest of 
Italy and to the extra-Italian provinces. The transition from 
republic to empire is next dealt with, and Mr. Greenidge dis- 
cusses at great length the ingenious methods by which Octavius 
und his advisers engrafted upon the eld constitution the 
amazing substantial novelty of the principate with the least 
possible disturbance of traditional forms. A study of the re- 
action of the principate upon Italy and the provinces closes the 
book. Originally, Mr. Greenidge proposed to make his scope 
suttiviently extensive to include the organisation of the Latin 
Empire by Diocletian acd his successors. Considerations of 
space led him to abandon his design, but it is to be hoped that 
he will see his way to resume if in a separate treatise. The 
accession of Diocletian is, no doubt. a convenient point for a 
break, but the Roman constitution did not really cease to evolve 
itself when the principate was merged in the monarchy. Even 
as it stands, Mr. Greenidge’s book is of the highest value. It 
rests upon a base of real erudition, and displays in a marked 
degree those qualities of logical ordering, lucidity, and clear- 
headedness which so definite « subject as Roman history 
emphatically requires. It will serve not only as an admirable 
handbook for the schvvls, but also as a comprehensive and 
authoritative work of general reference. 
in English which quite covers the same ground, although in 
German one might point to corresponding sections in the even 
more wide-reaching //andbuch edited by Iwan von Miiller, and 
the monumental treatise, translated into French but not into 
English, of Marquardt and Mommsen. 


Rome and the Greeks. 


A History of Rome up to A.D. 500, with Essays, Maps, and 
Aids to Memory, arranged for use in the Higher Forms of 
Schools, at the Universities, and for the Civil Service Examina- 

By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Grant Richards. 8s. 6d.) 


By George 


tions. 
A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies. 
Willis Botsford, Ph.D. (Macmillan. 6s. 6d.) 
A Short History of the Cireeks from the Harliest Times to B.C. 
146. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 4s. 6d) 
Little Arthur's History of Greeve. 
Murray. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue ditticulty of breaking up history into portions that the 
average mind has time and power to assimilate is one that is 
ever batiling the pedagogue. With more or less success it is 


By A. 8. Walpole. (John 
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attempted in this direction and that, and constantly it is dis- 
counted by the protest of the person who looks “‘ with wide eyes, 
calm, upon the whole of things,’”’ with the reminder that history 
is one, and that to dissever its parts is to shatter a diamond. 
Nevertheless, the human intellect and time and opportunity 
being limited, in practice it must be done. 

It is this desire for a historical whole that makes the history 
of the Roman Empire and the history of the Greek States 
matter of such perennial value. There, if anywhere, we may 
tind » portion of history that is complete in itself—having 
beginuing, middle, and end. Documents are ample but not 
voluminous. The blessed restraint enforced by the abseace of 
the priuting-press, scarcity of writing material, and a clumsy 
system of penmanship, has acted as an efficacious extinguisher 
of the ineffectual. The documents extend practically over the 
periods of complete evolution ana deliquescence. The process 
by which the state grows, the natural stages of transition from 
one form of government to another, the recurrence of economic 
and social problems that vex our own day, may be watched in 
these mirrors. 

It is iu such a spirit that Mr. Miles, Lecturer in Ancient 
History to the Cambridge Board of Civil Service Studies, 
approaches his subject. His book is arranged upon a plan that 
at tirst view is rather baffling. The consecutive historical 
narrative is a» mere pebble in the midst of a vast snowball. 
The bulk of the b ok consists of Introduction and Supplement, 
comprising over a huudred essays on questions of never-failing 
interest to examiners. What bonds of union held the Romans 
together ? What influences had Rome’s geography upon her 
success and failure ? What effects had Roman Religion upon 
Rome History ’—-such are the questions which the author 
rightly holds to lie in the heart’s héart of history. His papers 
in response are the work of a man who knows his subject, as 
he is called upon to know it, through and through. “ Full 
marks” is the verdict that one naturally brings in if asked to 
assess his little hard-boiled essays. Nothing probably could 
be contrived more effectually to fulfil their laudable purpose. 
There is only just this to murmur against—Mr. Miles seems 
rather too generously to accommodats his style to that which 
obtains among the pupils whom 1t is his mission to form. 
For instance, on the ‘‘ Lessons which Roman History Teaches 
Us” we read: ‘‘Our workhouse system has, perhaps, as many 
disadvantages as the Rome Corn-distribution, and it is worse 
in one way, in that it often allows to the » or so large a quan- 
tity of luxuries and stimulauts: this is very unscientitic.”’ 
Given the fact, it may be; but what does the sixth-form boy 
kaow about the economic question involved’ And anyway, 
why ‘‘very”’’ But the book is a monument of whole-souled 
industry, for which, whatever its faults of style —and they are 
plentiful—the world of educationists may be thankful. 

From across the Atlantic—namely, from Cambridge, Mass. 

-comes Dr. Botsford’s History ‘for high schools and 
academies.’ This is good, plain-sailing narrative, remarkable 
at first view for the careful distinction between myth and 
history; this the author draws at every point. ‘‘ Myth 
asserts’’ is a favourite opening of his. In plan the book 
resembles the //istory of Greece, by the same author, and the 
rather closely condensed narration extends to the time of 
Charlemagne. For educational purposes the running fire of 
questions which, under the title *‘ Studies,” at the end of the 
volume searches the several chapters will be of service; and 
there is » bibliography suggesting libraries appropriate to 
divers purses and inclinations, which should serve, at least, te 
keep humble such students as, having read such a volume 
as this to which it is appended, might be apt to rush away with 
the impression that they know something of the subject. The 
book is very freely illustrated. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s Short History of the Greeks has a place in 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges,” 
which is intended in the first place for the use of pupil teachers 
and candidates for certificates. At the same time consideration 
has been shown for the needs of Secondary and Public Schools, 
and from the point of view of these latter there is no reason 
why the present volume should not be warmly welcomed. The 
narrative is scholarly and clear, and the text, about which 
you find your way by means of convenient fiuger posts set in 
every paragraph, is relieved with maps, photographs, and line 
engravings. What » wonderful little land it was in which a 
dozen histories unfurled themselves in miniature; wherein 
intrigue and treachery and cruelty and all noblest and basest 
passions strive like animalcules in the water-drop, as if the 
bearing up of the firmament depended upon the predominance 
of this or that mere township. Only, of what units were they 
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composed! Every craftsman an artist, Shakepere (say) at 
Drury Lane, Milton recited at the street corner, Pheidias at the 
command of the County Council, Demosthenes holding forth at 
the Marble Arch. Nothing wanting but a little kindness, a 
little mercy, a tinge of huwility, a httle forbearance—just so 
much as should temper the ravening of nature and the fierce- 
ness of the straggle for the extinction of the unfit. And 
because of that defect of a defect they have passed away, becn 
thrown again into the melting-pot, to be shaped anew by the 
untiring artificer. Let us not forget to add that Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s work is worthy of his reputation. 

We like very much the History upon which Little Arthur 
(who must be getting a big boy now; to our knowledge he 
was d-eply interested in King Alfred and the cakes thirty years 
ago) is invited to concentrate himself. 


Stonyhurst. 


Stonyhurst, its Past History and Life in the Present. By George 
Gruggen, 8.J., and Joseph Keativug, S.J. (Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE history of the great Jesuit college has recently been told’ 
on the occasion of its centenary celebration of its migration to 
English soil, in the monumental Centenary Record of which 
Father John Gerard is the author. From the day of its founda- 
tion by Father Robert Persous, of hotly disputed fame, in 1563, 
to the day of its final migration to Shereburn manor house, the 
property of the Weld family, the life of the institution was a 
series of struggles against suspicion, persecution, and poverty, 
such as nothing less than an heroic constancy could have over- 
come. From Eu the little company transferred itself to St. 
Omar in Artois. Thence it was compelled to decamp secretly, 
the boys going cheerfully forward in batches by waggon to 
Bruges. There, in 1773, during the temporary dissolution of 
the society, the authorities vainly endeavoured to force upon 
these young Englishmen alien masters—tried at the point of 
the bayonet, and must finally send for the Rector and Prefect 
of Studies out of prison to protect the soldiery. At Litge, 
under the wing of the Prince-Bishop, the college found a home 
till the French Revolution made the frying-pan hotter than 
the fire. Its members brought back with them to their native 
land customs of study and of sport that epitomised its history. 
The classics were studied in the loose, voracious manner of the 
sixteenth century. It was not till 1860, such is the con- 
servative spirit of the Boy, that ‘‘ London” cricket superseded 
the game that Shakspere played. The forms were named— 
indeed, are still named - Syntax, Poetry, Rhetoric, and the like. 
But the lapse of a hundred years has brought the curriculum 
for practical purposes into harmony with that of the public 
schools and the universities. The changes and development of 
the course of studies is carefully traced in pages which should 
be of value to the specialist. The most singular feature of the 
existing discipline is the manner in which, in the case of the 
‘* philosophers,” the liberty of university freshmen is wisely 
tempered with a discipline that ensures at least eight hours of 
solid work in the day. The wheel has gone full circle, and 
already have been gathered in the firstfruits of the policy which 
permits, in more tolerant times, Catholics to enter gates of 
Oxford and Cambridge from which Persons and his fellow 
iutransigeants came out. Fathers Gruggen and Keating have 
produced « book which should interest all who are students of 
English character and the history of polite letters. 


Health in the School. 
School Hygiene. By Hope and Browne. (Cambridge: Univer- 
versity Press. 3s 6d.) 


ALONG with the demand for the expert in modern life there is 
a concurrent demand that the expert shall constantly practise 
trespassing on his brother expert’s domain. Besides the differ- 
entiation of functions always going on in complex societies, 
there is continually associated with it their partial integration. 
The schoolmaster tends more and more to slough his *‘ clerical ” 
* responsibilities—a few committees still see in three letters 
warraut for virtue and scholarship—and to take on the duties 
of the family doctor. Especially is this the case with the 
country schoolmaster, who should know thoroughly the prin- 
ciples of sanitation, how a ‘‘trap” acts, for instance, in pre- 
venting the escape of noxious gases, and that “dry and 
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impermeable rocks, slates, chalk, gravel, permeable sandstones 
are usually healthy and dry,” and make good foundations for 
school buildings. He should be competent to give first-aid to 
the injured, to bandage a limb skilfully, and to know what to 
do in cases of fainting, bleeding, burns, and bruises. He should 
have a knowledge, too, of children’s complaints—their infec- 
tiousness and symptoms ; and should understand the physiology 
of the eye, to minimise strain and to detect defect in vision. 
For the urban schoolmaster this kind of knowledge is less 
essential, a doctor being usually within call. 

But all schoolmasters. urban and rural alike, should be 
psychologists—that is, they should be trained observers, 
ulways alert for signs which betray listnessness, brain fatigue, 
over-strain, and nervousness. And if to these qualifications 
the teacher is by nature something of an artist himself, the 
children under his care will learn to comprehend good literature 
intellectually and to feel it emotionally ; they will learn, also, 
often sub-consciously, the beauty of natural forms in clouds, 
leaves, flowers, hills, waves, and to appreciate the beauty and 
inventiveness in imitative and symbolic forms in a piece of 
sculpture, line engraving, a yacht, and a Gothic moulding. 

Naturally Messrs. Hope and Browne do not deal in a 
manual on hygiene with wsthetic culture or sub-conscious 
influence; but they are none the less alive to the fact that no 
book and no routine and reliance on system will ever take the 
place of careful observation and study of child-life. If the 
doct«r is allowed access to the schoolroom, it is not that he 
may oust the teacher from it, but that he may help the teacher 
to interpret in physiological language much that the teacher 
is familiar with psychically. Indeed, it is not too much tu 
say that the schoolmaster has done no little in educating the 
medical expert. It is not so usual now for the medical man to 
withdraw a child slightly indisposed from the companionship 
of his schoolmates, and to commit him to the loneliness of 
home life; nor does he talk with the irresponsibility born of 
purely anatomical studies of over-pressure and the necessity 
for complete rest. Similarly, the parent who confesses to the 
schoolmaster that her boy ‘‘ loafs”? when at home, and that, 
therefore, he ought to have home work piled on so that the 
interval until bed-time may be filled up, is happily becoming 
extinct, and the modern parent is beginning to learn that 
‘* loafing ’’ is produced by repression, by an unnatural restraint 
which keeps a child at tasks which do not exercise his mind 
or body, and consequently when he is liberated he cannot 
make good use of his leisure. Never having learnt the 
fascination of doing what he likes, his leisure is ill-spent. 

Much of the present volume naturally has to do with what 
we may call the ** mechanics” of hygiene, but the concluding 
chapters on overpressure will be found suggestive to many 
familiar with the literature of hygiene. We have space for 
two short passages only : 

The working of the higher intellect is an inscrutable mystery, 
and cannot be measured except in a rough and very inaccurate 
manner. It might be supposed that a child’s capacity to learn 
Jessons would afford a safe guide to the condition of its brain. 
But no—as well attempt to measure the healthiness of its 
digestion by its capacity to swallow food. 

Over-pressure is not a positive condition, but a failure to 
reach the potentiality of the bodily and mental strength in any 
given child, and due not to one cause but to the action of a 
uumber of small influences which should in the course of 
nature be allowed to make for perfect development, 


The book should be read by all young teachers. 


Kn Masse. 
By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 6s. 


‘*FEw things,” says Mr. Minchin in his preface, ‘‘in the 
perusal of biographies have struck me more than the manner 
in which the influence of the school and its surroundings on 
the subject of the biography, who spent his boyhood there, has 
been ignored.” The object of the author is to trace that 
influence, but we cannot say that he has done it with any con- 
spicuous success. That it exists is universally admitted, but to 
demonstrate it in individuals is a different matter. Mr. Minchin 
is an industrious compiler of facts, and bis book forms a useful 
reference volume, consisting as it does of compact historical 
sketches of all our principal public schools. But with public 
school histories already thick upon our shelves, and at least 
two good series in course of publication, the book is recom- 
mended only by its rather painful comprehenusiveness. 


Our Public Schools. 
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Text Books, School Books, &c. 


English. 
Edited by Agnes Wilson. 





Lamb: Select Essuys. (Blackwood. 
2s. 6d.) 

Wordsworth, Cole ridge, und Neats: Selections, 
Innes, M.A. (Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 

Pope: Select Poems, Edited by George Soutar, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 


Hazlitt: Kssays on Poetry. 
(Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 
THESE are four volumes in the recently started series known as 
** Blackwood’s English Classics.” All four are carefully edited 
by competent scholars; but they will not all be of equal use 
to practical teachers. Pope, for instance—who, at the best, is 
second-rate stuff for educational purposes. -bas already been 
edited ad nauseam; and Dr. Soutar, like his predecessors, seems 
to have found it difficult to avoid overloading his text with 
annotations, many of which deal with topics of minimal im- 
portance. The volumes of Lamb and Hazlitt—especially the 
latter—break somewhat new ground for text-books. But here, 
again, the tradition of the commentator is rather at war with 
common sense. To set students to read Lamb and Hazlitt, as 
largely and as intelligently as possible, is excellent; to set 
them to get up the trivial contemporary allusions in either 
writer is lamentable. We notice, with some amusement, that 
both editors are called upon, or think themselves called upon, 
to write a note on the “Speaker” of Dr. William Enfield. 
Mr. Nichol Smith devotes forty-seven words to the point, Miss 
Wilson eight. We fancy it really deserves—none. For Mr. 
Innes’s volume ou Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats we have 
nothing but praise. The selection is admirably made; the 
notes show strenuous restraint, but give all that is necessary. 
Perhaps the introduction is a little difficult for students of the 

class likely to make use of this series. 


Edited by H. Corstorphine. 
Kenilworth. Edited by E. 8. Davies, M.A. 
Old Mortality : a Continuous Reader. (Black. 
‘* Sir Walter Scott”? Readers for Young People. 
ls. 6d. each.) 

HERE we have Scott in three distinct forms, adapted to readers 
of three grades. We have already commended the earlier 
numbers of Messrs. Black’s ‘‘ School Edition,’’ to which 
Woodstock and Kenilworth belong, and we are glad to see 
further progress made in it. No better holiday text-books for 
fourth-form boys are in the market. For the Continuous 
Reader there is also a good deal to be said. It is Scott, with 
the longueurs cut out- -a process which, if we remember right, 
Robert Elsmere found effective with a class of village lads in 
Surrey. The /eaders for Young People, on the other hand, are 
not Scott at all. They are Scott’s stories rewritten in simple 
modern English. Here, we think, the success of Charles Lamb 
with Shakespeare has been a pitfall to lesser folk. Charles 
Lamb was a genius. And, without the ‘ Tales,” boys would 
have to wait a great deal longer for Shakespeare than they 
need do for Scott. 


In Memoriam. Edited by Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

A coop deal has been written from time to time about Jn 
Memoriam, but the student will hardly tind a more intelligent 
and sympxthetic guide than Mr. Robinson’s modest little 
edition. All the difficulties are fully explained out of a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and the parallel 
ptssages quoted to illustrate Tennyson’s thought from con- 
temporary thinkers, such as George Eliot, Dr. Martineau, 
Ruskio, and others, are particularly interesting. Just a few of 
Mr. Robinson's notes seem a little superfluous. Does any 
reader of 


Edited by A. D. 


Edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. 


(Black. 1s. 6d.) 
(Black. 1s. 6d.) 
ls, net.) 


Woodstock. 


ll vols. (Black. 


(Pitt 


Now burgeons every maze of quick 
\bout the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow, 


really need to be told that ‘‘ quick’ means ‘“‘ quick-set hedge,”’ 
that ‘‘ squares’’ are ‘‘ fields,’’ and ‘‘ ashen roots”’ are ‘‘ roots of 
ash trees’? ? We do not quite agree with Mr. Robinson that it 
was ‘‘no part of my business as a commentator to venture 
upon any judgment as to the permanent worth of what 
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Tennyson has written”; but his caution tv the student to 
make ‘ sparing use’’ of the notes “until at all events he has 
grappled for himself with the thought of the poet,” might with 
advantage be reproduced by many editors. 


Chaucer: The Prologue, The Knightes Tale, The Nonnes Prestes 
Tale. Edited by Mark H. Liddell. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


Pror. LIDDELL is of opinion that no class-room text of 
Chaucer ‘‘ containing the most recent results of scholarship in 
this field, and written in English for English speaking students,” 
is at present accessible. Whether this be so or not, he is doubt- 
Jess himself well qualified, as one of the editors of the “‘ Globe ” 
Chaucer, to supply such a want. He writes for advanced 
students, and, though he does not wholly disregard the literary 
qualities of Chaucer, his treatment is mainly philological. He 
has critical footnotes; explanatory terminal notes, which are 
not quite so full or discursive as Prof. Skeat’s; a good glossary ; 
and a very elaborate introduction on Middle English phrase- 
ology, inflection, syntax, and versifi¢ation. It is a very 
thorough piece of work; but what we really want to see is 
a good school edition, which will give the minimum of philology 
necessary to enable a fairly intelligent boy to read the text 
without stumbling, and for the rest will approach Chaucer as 
literature rather than as Middle English. Mr. Pollard’s little 
edition of ‘‘ The Squire’s Tale’’ perhaps comes nearer to the 
ideal than others we have seen. 


An Elementary Old English Reader. Edited by Alfred J. 
Wyatt. (Pitt Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is intended to be, with the same writer’s (/d 
English Grammar, an introduction {to Anglo-Saxon. It 
draws upon prose literature only, and the prose literature of 
Wessex. The extracts are taken from the translations of 
Orosius and of Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis ascribed to King 
Alfred, and from the earlier part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which belongs to the same school. Mr. Wyatt is a safe guide ; 
he has graded the difficulties of the book by the use of greater 
or less fulness in the notes, and with the help of Miss Amy L. 
Lake has bestowed great pains upon the glossary. 


The George Eliot Reader. By Elizabeth Lee. (Blackwood. 2s.) 


QUITE a fascinating little volume. Miss Lee has mainly 
confined her selection to George Eliot’s tural bits, and has 
arranged them under the headings of ‘‘ England-—1800-1830,” 
‘* Boys and Girls,” ‘‘ Country Scenes,’’ ‘‘ Portraits,’ ‘‘ Sketches 
of Character,” ‘‘ Lovers.” The return to the soil is becoming 
rather a watchword of modern education, and we cannot 
imagine anyoue having the good fortune to be introduced to 
literature through this Reader without loving country scenes 
and country folk the more for it ever after. 


The Picture Shakespeare : Julius Cesar. (Blackie. 1s.) 


Tuis is practically a re-issue of the corresponding volume in 
Messrs. Blackie’s ‘‘ Junior School Shakespeare.” It has been 
‘revised by practical teachers” (an excellent plan), and 
furnished with some of Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 
from the ‘‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare.’’ No doubt all school 
books—at least, for junior classes—should be illustrated. 


An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England 
By Edward P. Cheyney. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A VALUABLE handbook, serving as a useful summary of a great 
deal of research into social and economic history which has 
been done in England and America during recent years, and in 
which Prof. Cheyney has taken his own share _ It is clear and 
well-informed throughout, but the chapters on the medieval 
period are, perhaps, the best part of it. These deal with such 
interesting and difficult subjects as the manorial system, the 
rise and decay of guild-merchants and craft-guilds, and the 
economic changes of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
On all these points, Prof. Cheyney’s treatment, which is upon 
broad, general lines, should be of great service to the student. 
A variety of interesting illustrations are provided, and good 
bibliographies. 


An Outline History of the British Empire: from 1500 to 1870. 
By William Harrison Woodward. (Pitt Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is an abridged edition of a larger work on the same 
subject by the same writer. In spite of the title-page the 
narrative does not stop at 1870. Several events, such as the 
annexation of New Guinea and the assumption by the late 
Queen of the title of Empress of India, carry it beyond that 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACK WOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes 


College. 
CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. L.-Ill. By J. M. Harnwicn, M.A., 
Rugby. 1s. 6d, 
CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. IV., V. By St. J. B. Wyxne-Wittson, 
L.M.A., Rugby. With or withont Vocab., Is. 6d. Vocab. separately, 3d 


CASAR. “GALLIC WAR. Vi., Vil. 


A., Harrow. 


viRciL.—cEoRCiC. I. 
8. Oa, 


VIRGIL.—CEORCIC. IV. By J.Sarcraunt, M.A, 
VIRGIL. — AENEID. V., VI. 


HORACE.—ODES. 1., Il, By J. Sarceaunr, MA 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. I-IV. By H. W. Avpen 
Ovid. .— METAMORPHOSES (Selections). 


Bradfield. 
L.-T, 


DEM OSTHENES. ~OLYNTHIAGS. 
By E. E. SIKEs, 


By C. A. A. pu PONTET, 


1s, 6d 


By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster, 


ls, 6d, 
By St. J. B. WyNNE-WILLSON, M.A, 


ls. 6d. 
»MA. Is. 6d. 
By J. H. Vince, M.A., 


By H. SHARPLEY, M.A.,, 


Hereford. 1s, 


HOMER. ODYSSEY. Vi. 


College, Cambridge. !s, 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. 


College, Hull, 1s, 6d, 
IN THE PRESS. 
LIVY. XXVIII. By G. MippLETOon, M.A., and A. Sourar, M.A. 
SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. By J. F. Smeptey, M.A,, Westminster. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A, formerly Examiner in 
English in the University of Aberdeen. 


MAGAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nicnon Smiru, M.A 
COLDSMITH. —TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER 


By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
ScoTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. Coxtins, M A. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. 


ROBERTSON, M.A, 2s, 6d. 


COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS, By Extzanern 
JOHNSON.—LIVES S OF Mil MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor 


J. W. DUFF, 
CARLYLE. ~ESSAY ON BURKS. By Joun Downte,M.A 23. 6. 
POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM, RAPE OF THE LOCK, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By G. SOU TAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s, 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. Nicnor la M.A. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. Innes, 


LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AcNes Witson. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER Mackikg, M.A, Is 6d. 


oe (Shortly. 
*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. 


By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 
ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

No, 1.—Elements, Short Letters, Words; No, 2—Long Letters, Easy Words; 
No, 3—Capitals, Half-Line Words; No. 4—Text, Double Ruling Sentences; 
No. ae Sentences, Figures; No, 6—Intermediate, Transcription, 
&e.; No. 7—Small Hand, Double Ruling ; No. 8—Small Hand, Single Ruling. 


M.A,, St. John’s 


be ll, By A. JaAacrr, B.A., Hymers 


Is. 64 
By J. Loar 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. 


To accompany the above Series. No. 1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No, 2 for 
Higher Classes, Price 2d, each. 


THE TEACHER’S CUIDE TO WRITING. By Joun T. Pearce, 


B.A., Leith Academy. Price 6d. 


Gatalogues forwarded post free on application. 
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ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Bk, |., 1s.; Bk, Hh, Is. 4d.; Bk. ML, Is, 6d,; Bh. IV. Is. 6d, 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
volumes, stiff paper covers, Is, ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


BOARD. 


In crown 8vo 


The Merchant of Venice. | Reidy. The Tempest. { Ready. 

Richard ltt. Ready. Ate You Like It. | Ready. 

Julius Caesar. Revudy. Wenry V. [ Ready. 
Macbeth. Immediately. 


*.* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature. by J. Login Ropenrson, M.A. 38, 
Outlines of English Literature. By the Siwe Avro. Is, 6d, 


English Verse for Junior Classes. By the Siwr Avutiaor. Part L, 
Chaucer to Coleridge. Part IL, L9th Century Poets. 1s, 6d, net each, 


English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 
Avuraor, Part I., Malory to Johnson, Part II., 
2s, 6d. each. 


English Drama. By the Same Autnor, 2s, 6d, 


The George Eliot Reader. By E.izinetn Ler, 
and Portrait. 28, 


Stormonth’s Dictionary, (ollege Edition, 7a, 6d. ; 
1093 Stories for Composition. In 
Elementary Grammar and Composition. 1s. 
Things of Every Day. 


LATIN 


By the Same 
19th Century Writers, 
With Introduction 


School Edition, 1s. 


Alteraative Versions, Is, 3d. 


A Popular Science Reader, Illustrated, 2s, 


AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H.W. Avprn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H.W. Avpren, M.A. 28, 6. Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K.P. Witson, M.A. 2a, 6. *..* Key, 6s. net. 


Lower Latin Unseens. ly W. Lonnan, M.A. 2s, 
First Latin Sentences and Prose. Ky K.P. Witson, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. EK. Prevrcr, M.A. 18, 
Higher Greek Unseens. By Ii. W. Aupry, M.A, 2s, 6d. 

Higher Greek Prose. liy H. W. Avprs, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By lH. W. Avorn, M.A. 
Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 


*/ Key, 5s, net. 
Interleaved, 3s, 6d. 
2s, 6d. 

*.* Key, 5s, net. 


Lower Greek Prose. *,* Key, 5s. net. 


MODEKN LANGUAGES. 


setqstans Reader of Early French By Prof. Hi 
D. Barnert, M.A., Litt.D. 3s, 


All Freneh Verbs in Twelve Hours (excspt Defective Verbs), By 
yarr, Is, | Immediateiy. 


By K. P. Witson, M.A, 2s, 6d, 


. A. Srrona, and 


eeu Test Papers. 
Erie B, Le Francors. 


For Civil Service and University Students. By 


[ Immediately. 


The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By A.rrep 
Mercier, L.és L. 3s, 6 

The Children's Guide to the French Language. 
Ferrier, Is, 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes and Idioms, 
and FIRST INTRODUCTION to GERMAN PHILOLOGY. By L. 
Lupovivus, Ph.D. 33. 6d, Also in Two Parts: COMPOSITION, 28, 6d. 
PHILOLOGY, 1s. 6d. *,* Key to Composition, 5s. net. 

Lower Grade German. By the Sime Avurmfor, 2s, 6d, 

A Compendious German Reader. By (i. B. Beak, M.A, 

A History of German Literature. By J. (. Reosermen, Ph.D, 

| Immediately. 

A Spanish Grammar. Wit! Copious Exercises in Translation and Com- 
position; easy Reading Le ss0ns and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a 
List of Idioms; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (Kaglish- Spanish), and 
s Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). ty Witniam A, 
Krssen, 3a, Gd, 


Arithmetic. With Numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination 
Papers. By aA. V. Loraian, M.A,, B.Sc. With Answers, 3s, 6d, 


Modern Geo netry of the Point, Straight Line, and Circle, 
An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Tutrp, M.A, 3s, 


By Annik G, 


2a. 6d, 
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date, and, as a matter of fact, it only concludes with the 
proclamation of British rule in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in 1900. (Technically, we believe, Mr. Woodward 
is incorrect in describing this proceeding as an annexation.) 
The book is, therefore, more up-to-date than it professes to be. 
Mr. Woodward writes clearly and with knowledge, but bis 
method is too dry and succinct to appeal very forcibly to the 
youthfal imagination. And, from an educational point of view, 
we strongly doubt the expediency of picking out, at an early 
stage of training, one particular aspect of English history for 
study apart from the rest. Why should the attention of a 
class be focussed for a whole term upon the progress of colonial 
enterprise to the complete neglect of other and more important 
sides of national life? Surely the first thing is to get a com- 
prehensive notion of the whole development. Monographs on 
special aspects may be valuable to the advanced student, but 
the want of perspective which they entail can only do harm at 
an early period. 


Analysis of English History. By “Y. C. Pearse and Dr. 8S. 
Hague, LL.B. Revised by W. F. Baugust. (Murby. 1s. 6d.) 


AN undisguised ‘‘ cram-book,” a sort of pemmican of dates 
and facts designed with the aid of ‘‘ the judicions employ- 
ment of a variety of prominent type” to facilitate an 
unintelligent preparation for examinations. We can only 
recommend a perusal of it to examining boards with a 
view to the discovery of means to checkmate it. As it appears 
to be in a niuety-seventh and revised edition, this problem does 
not seem to have yet ben faced. It is rather amusing to find 
“Crichton, surnamed the ‘ Admirable,’ on account of his varied 
accomplishments,” included in a list of the thirteen greatest 
Elizabethan authors, and to learn that ‘‘ Austen, A.,” is “the 
present laureat,’’ and ‘‘ Austin, Jane,” the author of Pride and 
Prejudice. 


“Famous ENGLISHMEN.”—Book I. Alfred to Elizabeth. By 
John Finnemore. (Black. 1s. 4d.) 


Tus is a ‘‘ Reader’? on a new principle, for the class in 
elementary schovls corresponding with what used to be known 
as the ‘Fourth Standard.” The idea, and a good one, is to 
teach history through the biographies of great men. Anglo- 
Saxon times yield Alfred the Great, Dunstan, Harold, and 
Hereward the Wake; from the Middle Ages proper Mr. 
Finnemore takes Becket, Langton, Simon de Montfort, the 
First and Third Edwards, Wycliffe and Chaucer; from the 
fifteenth century, Henry the Fifth, Warwick the King-maker, 
and Caxton; from the sixteenth, Wolsey, More, Drake, 
Raleigh and Shakespeare. A very fine selection, though we 
miss Sir Philip Sidney! There are s»me suitable portraits and 
other illustrations, among which it is rather surprising to find 
a photograph of Auguste Rodin’s ‘‘ Men of Calais.” 


Readings in Welsh History. By Ernest Rhys. (Longmans. 
1s. Sd.) 
Tits is doubtless an essay at bringing Pan-Celticism into the 
schools of Wales. It is compiled with great care, and, though 
simply written enough, has more literary q t2iity than is usual 
in w reader. Practically the narrative ends with the rebellions 
of Owen Glendower, or Owain Glyndwr, whose wars ‘ brought 
such desola‘ion that green grass grew in the Market Place at 


Llanrwst, and the deers fed in the churchyard.” 


krench. 


Edited by R. L. A. du Pontet. (Arnold. 


Morceauxy Choisis. 

Is. 6d.) 
SIncE there are 104 selections in 122 pp. it is obvious that the 
average length of each morceau is little more than a page. and 
that therefore the editor pits the excitement of reading snippet 
quickly after snippet against the quiet enjoyment in longer— 
and possibly less attractive—selections. But as the book is 
intended for pupils who are competent to read French with fair 
ease, it is regrettable that the editor did not choose pieces 
which ehould give the effect of a ‘‘whole,” and that, 
instead of rushing the reader through specimens from fifty- 
six writers, why was he not content to leave on his mind an 
impression of a few typical styles? Educationally, then, this 
book is low ; and excellent as the introduction on Style is, we 
fail to see how the pupils are to acquire a taste for literature 
or to observe how /es grands écrivains fit “‘ manner to matter,” 
since the effect of a rapid succession of impressions is to leave 
no single one definite, but a blur of all. 
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By C. H. Clarke and 


School Grammar of Modern French. 
C.J. Murray. (Dent. 4s. 6d, net ) 


In a sense this grammar is a deflection from the rational prin- 
ciples enunciated more than once by Mr. Rippmann, the 
general editor of Dent’s ‘‘ Modern Language” series. The 
idea that a new language should be taught in that language is 
so strictly adhered to iu the French and German text-books 
that even the notes and vocabularies are in the language of the 
text. There was warrant fur our inference, therefore, that if 
a grammar were included in this series it would certainly differ 
from other grammars in this, at Jeast, that the rule and the 
illustrations would ba in the same language. Ina this volume 
we have the rule stated in English and the illustrations of it in 
French ; but, as the French is not translated, and as it is more 
difticult to read the French examples than it would have been 
to read the rule stated in French, the duplex system is both 
illogical and unnecessary. Again, if a grammar is to be inter- 
esting to read, the rule should come after the examples, so that 
the reader could occasionally amuse himself by generalising 
from the material supplied. If it is retorted that the reader 
is not debarred from this exercise because he need not read the 
rule at all, we reply that this is no answer, as the principle on 
which a book is constructed will be the one the reader will follow. 
The good points of the book are its thoroughness, its careful 
attention to the language of Moliere and his contemporaries, 
and its non-separation of accidence from syntax. The grammar 
in the new method is still unwritten, and since Mr. Rippmann 
has made the great renunciation, who will volunteer ? 


Au Pile en Ballon. Par V. Patrice. Adapted and Edited by 
P. S. Jeffrey. (Macmillan. 2s.) 

THIS series is so well known that it is not necessary to say 

more here than that the notes and vocabulary are very full; and 

the appendices of words and phrases, of sentences for vivd voce 

practice, and of passages for re-translation must tend to simplify 

the teacher's work, and to rationalise his methods. 


The Age of Lowis XI. By F. W. B. Smart. 
Black. 2s.) 
“THE object of this book,” the compiler states, ‘‘is to set 
before the student a continuous period of French history as te- 
corded by contemporaries and eye-witnesses, or by some of the 
most eminent of modern French historians.”” Some of the 
writers drawn upon are Commynes, Barante, Michelet, 
Sismondi, Hugo, and Zola. 


By Messrs. W. M. Poole and M. Becker. 


(A & C. 


Commercial French. 

(Murray. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue authors are quite right in saying that this text-book in 
commercial French is the first in which the direct method of 
teaching language has been followed. Consequently the whole 
of the first part—selections, questions, exercises—is in French. 
The enemy is propitiated in the vocabulary, which is French- 
English, and in the grammar, the rules of which are expressed 
in Euglish. This compromise, however, prove: the strength of 
the new method, and we have every faith that in the next 
edition, instead of destroying the reader’s natural love for 
definition by giving him a bald equivalent—saucepan for 
cass-role, &c.—we shall read: Casserole—U tensile de cuisine en 
métal, a queue, & fond plat et ad parois droites et cylindriques. 
The pieces selected are not very interesting. Now we have got 
the new method of teaching we are apt to forget that the old 
method is preferable, with all its irrationalities, to the most 
logical and consistent of new methods if the pupil cannot get 
up an interest in the subject-matter. It seems sometimes as if 
rationalism in method was in inverse ratio to its attractiveness. 
For instance, Dent’s Language series are perfect in idea, but the 
pictures which the children are to look at during the lesson are 
execrable, and entirely without educational value. 


Historical Reader of Early French. By EH. Strong and L. D. 


Barnett. (Blackwood. 3s.) 


Wirnovut quite knowing for whom this book is intended, and 
confident that the material here supplied is much too slight to 
enab!e the student to follow the development of Latin into 
modern French, we can heartily recommend it to any reader 
interested in historical French, as it forms a very good intro- 
duction to Toynbee’s Specimens of Old French, the only other 
book of the kind published in England. The illustrative 
passages from writers from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
turies are interesting in themselves, and the plan of giving 
translations where necessary in parallel columns and notes at 
the foot of the page adds greatly to the attractiveness of the 
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volume. Considering the price—there are 200 pp.—the in- 
telligence of its method, and the selections, we hope that its 
sale will encourage the compilers to follow it up with another 
and larger volume. 


A Primer of French Literature. 
2s. 6d.) 


LITERATURE primers are usually fearsome things; experience 
has taught us that they are unreadable, uncritical, and un- 
utterably depressing, even when their utility is unquestionable. 
Here, however, is a primer which is not crowded with names, 
which is fall of discriminating, and sometimes subtle, reflec- 
tions; aud the greatest proof of its interest is that what is 
read is remembered. We select a few critical remarks at 
random. ‘*‘ The esprit gaulois is the satirical spirit of disrespect. 
It runs on through those works which are most essentially 
French in character. . . . In its highest form it appears in the 
polite irony of Pascal and the broadly human satire of Moliére. 
In its lowest form it is seen in the mocking, callous songs and 
satires with which private misfortunes or national catastrophes 
are alike greeted in France.” ‘France has no national poet 
in the sense that Shakespeare, Burns, and Schiller are national 
poets.” ‘It [French poetry] seldom rises to that meeting- 
ground of poetry and music attained by Shelley and Keats, 
Swinburne and Tennyson.” ‘Before the nineteenth century, 
France produced no great poet, with the possible exception of 
the vagabond Villon.” It is a triumph of condensation, and 
those who read it once will read it again. The fault of 
primers—and this shares it with the rest —is that the literature 
is detached so completely from the history that one almost 
comes to think of literature and history as different sides of 
the same shield, whereas they are different aspects of the same 
side; but as in review of a primer, so in the primer, “space 
forbids ’’ detailed criticism. 


By E. Weekley. (Blackie. 


Contes and Mélanges. Par Voltaire. (A. & C. Black. 2s.) 


THE feature of this book is the oral exercises based on the text 
which have been very intelligently put together. 
(Bell. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs dictionary is printed in very clear type, and both its size 
and price will commend it to many. 


Concise French Dictionary. By Gasc. 


German. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. By M. Winkler. 


3s. 6d.) 


A VERY admirabls text-book in print, paper, notes, introduc- 
tion, and illustrations. 


(The Macmillan Co. 


* Se_r-EpucaTor ” SERIES.—German. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 


THIs series has been written for those who wish to learn to 
read, rather than to speak, German. If a student is indus- 
trious he will succeed, if he perseveres long enough, by the 
study of this or a hundred other similarly constructed books, in 
learning German. 


Edited by J. Adams. 


Germin Unseens. By W.G. Etheridge. (Blackie. 2s ) 
OnE hundred and thirteen ‘‘ Unseens,” collected for the purpose 
of giving boys practice in the translation of modern German 
prose. It is well that boys should read molern pros; it is 
not well that they should learn to do so in this way. 


Latin. 


Livy. Book II. By R. 8. Conway. 


Press. 2s. 6d.) 


THIs series is well known, and this particalar volume, as 
the editor observes, differs little from the others in its general 
plan. It is not necessary to do more than commend it to the 
notice of readers of Livy. 


(Cambridge: University 


Macmillan’s Latin Course. 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 
A VERY clear enunciation of the differences between Latin and 


English idiom, to which are added ninety-one exercises for 
practice in writing continuous Latin prose. 


Third Part. By W. E. P. Pantin. 
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The Fables of Orbilius. By A. D. Godley. Part L. (Arnold. 94.) 


Mr. Goptey has constructed this little book so that beginners 
may learn Latin without tears. It is full of amusing illus- 
trations, accompanied by quietly humorous stories. The first 
sentence gives the key to the book: ‘‘ Thomas cupit esse nauta. 
Cur hoc facit ? Quia nautae sunt liberi et non debent Latinam 
linquam discere.”” These are good times when laughter forms 
part of the Latin lesson. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 


WE have had occasion more than once to call attention to the 
high general excellence of this series of classical text-books. 
The present edition of the sixth book is one of the best we have 
ever seen; it not only contains introduction and notes—the 
former especially are on a higher plave of critical insight than 
is usual—but it is well illustrated, and in short appendices 
there are interesting little discussions on subjects arising out of 
the text, such as the rivers of hell, Virgil’s doctrine of the 
universal mind and spirit, aod summaries of Homer’s and 
Dante’s visions of the world of the dead, &c. Oa p. 104 the 
author writes, ‘‘ The Acheron, over which Dante is ferried by 
Charon’; and, on p. 117, ‘‘Charon refuses to ferry the poets 
across.” Asa matrer of fact, it is not known how Dante got 
to the other side of Acheron. 


Book IL. By 


Book VI. By H. B. Cotterill. 


The Georgics of Virgil. S. E. Wimbolt. 


(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 
THE special feature of this volume is a very careful analysis 
of the metre—pp. xx.-xxx.—and a short account of the 
‘“‘ Georgics ” in literary history. The drawings of field instra- 
ments make many difficult passages easy. 


Livy. Book I. (Blackie. 24. 6d.) 
IN many respects a very satisfactory text-book. It is well 
illustrated, and there are short passages in English for re- 
translation. 


The Gallic War. Book V. 
SIMILAR in plan to above. 


Cesar: Gallic War. Books VI and VIC. 
(Blackwood. 1s. 6d.) 


‘*In preparing this edition I have endeavoured to avoid, as far 
as possible, turning the book, asit has so often been turned, into 
a manual of grammar, and making Cresar’s narrative a peg on 
which to hang rules of syntax or a quarry to dig examples and 
exceptions.” Mr. du Pontet has succeeded by coloured plans, 
map, diagrams, and careful elucidation of difficulties, in making 
C:esar interesting—no light task. 


Virgil: Aeneid V., Vi. By St. J. B 
(Blackwood. 1s. 6d.) 

Tus excellent series of classical texts we have so often com- 

mended that to save our praise from monotony we are com- 

pelled to look only and pass on. 


By R. Beresford. (Blackie. 1s 6d.) 


Tike type and the spacing of this reader are admirable for a 
child’s text-book, and must produce a minimum strain on the 
eyes The author's part has been done equally well. The 
pieces selected are interesting and not difficult, To teachers in 
need of an easy reader this book can be recommended. 


By C. L. Meaden. 


Ry J. B-own. 


By J. Brown. (Blackie. 2s.) 


Ry C. du Pontet. 


Wyna: Willson. 


A First Latin Reader. 


The Latin Pronowns—is, hic, iste, ipse. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.40c. or 7s. 6d.) 


A VERY erudite study, of over 200 pages, on the evolution in 
meaning of the above particles. 


The Rise of Hellas. By E.G. Wilkinson. (Black. 2s. 6d.) 


THE story of the rise of Hellas, and her struggle with Persia 
for supremacy, is told in selections from Greek writers. No 
effort is spared to make the matter intelligible by introduction, 
illustrations, and historical parallels. 


By H. P. Wright. (Gin & Co. 6s. 6d.) 


Tue whole of Juvenal’s satires, with the exception of the 
second, sixth, and ninth, are included in this edition. The 
notes are at the foot of each page—an excellent plan; and 
Juvenal’s Syntax receives adequate, if concise, treatment in 
the introduction, to which constant reference is made in the 
annotations. 


Juvenal, 




















































































Greek. 
Electra of Sophokles, By M. A. Bayfield. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


ArTer Sir R. Jebb’s ‘incomparable editions of the poet’s 
works’’ it is difficult to be original ; and even where Mr. 
Bayfield differs in interpretation from the master, he modestly 
admits that he has done so by the use of a judgment which the 
latter has done much to form. The metrical analysis of the 
lyric portions of the play are given in full, and the notes are 
not too learned for the private student. The three plates— 
one from a Greek amphora, and the other two from red-figured 
Attic vases—will be especially welcomed by the younger pupils, 
as no art is more delightful to children than the combination 
of symbol and nature in archaic Greek art. It is interesting, 
as the author notes, that Sophokles’ version of the story is 
much more recent than that of the Vases. We wish that editors 
of Greek plays would make a point of giving the story as 
recorded in picturesque and sculpturesque forms, 


The Meno of Plato. By E.8. Thompson. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Or the early dialogues the ‘‘ Meno ”’ is not the least interesting, 
perhaps for the effort Socrates is making towards inductive 
reasoning, and also for his treatment of the ever modern 
ethical problem, Can virtue be taught? Besides very exhaustive 
notes—on an average, if we consider type, about ten pages to 
each page of text—the excursus on Plato’s use of 3éf2 and 
émorhun is particularly pertinent to the present dialogue. 


Demosthenes: The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated by 


©. Holland. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


THE translator has endeavoured to reproduce in his version 
both the rhythm and to retain “‘ with the rarest deviations” 
the order of the original. It will be fairest to the author to 
transcribe a sentence from the opening of the second Olynthbiac. 
In a great deal as anyone could perceive, gentlemen of 
Athens, I think, signs of the gift of God's favour being made 
very manifest to this city, not least would he do so in her 
preseat situation ; for that those who will be fighting with 
Philip should have been both a century on his borders, and of 
power considerable possessed, and, weightiest of all, as regarding 
the war, their opinions in such sort holding, as even any with 
him reconciliation, to begin with as suspicions, then of their 
country to regard as the ruin, of a heavensent and divine sort 
quite has the look of benefaction. 
It is a plucky attempt, and, after Browning's ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
should receive from scholars serious attention. We fear it will 
receive no criticism from those who know, and will be laughed 
at by those who don’t. 


Demosthenes: De Corona. By W. W. Goodwin. (Cambridg e 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis edition, which, if we mistake not, will be for some time 

to come the authoritative edition, contains a very full historical 

sketch from the accession of Philip to the battle of Chieronea, 

and among other essays we might mention a very relevant one 

on indictment for proposing illegal measures. 


Theocritus. By R. J. Cholmeley. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 
THE editor explains in the preface that he has ‘tried to bring 
together the result of recent investigations into the literary 
history of the Alexandrian writers, so far as concerns Theo- 
critus,” and that the notes are of necessity somewhat full, 
because the Greek of the Idylls, ‘‘ naturally difficult, is ren- 
dered harder by his position at the beginning of a new epoch.” 


Mathematical and Material Sciences. 


A Short Account of the History of Mathematics. By W. W 
Rouse Ball. (Macmillan. 10s.) 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Books I.-IV., VI., and XI. 
By Charles Smith and Sophie Bryant. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

A Treatise on Physics. By Prof. Andrew Gray. Vol. I 
Dynamics and Properties of Matter. (Churchill. 15s ) 

An Introduction to the Study of Physics. Vol. I. Genera 
Physical Measurements. By A, F. Walden and J. J. Manley 
(A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

The Self-Educator in Chemistry. 
& Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Few teachers of mathematics make any attempt to vivify the 

subject or to create interest in the history of the subject ; their 


By James Knight. (Hodder 
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aim is to work steadily through their text-books and get as 
many examples done as possible, the result being that their 
pupils regard all who have helped to make mathematical 
history as objectionable persons whose works ought to have 
been suppressed. Many a boy bewails the day that ever 
Euclid was born and was permitted to construct the system of 
mental torture which bears his name. The thought that there 
are many others who have added to this load of mathematical 
sorrow is almost too much to bear, and he prefers not to be 
remiuded of it. Yet a good teacher can make a lesson in 
mathematics really inspiring if he is familiar with the history 
of the subject; and if he has not this historical knowledge, he 
should obtain Mr. Ball’s book as soon as possible. A short 
account of the origin of geometry makes a far better introduc- 
tion to the subject than the dictation of a number of incom- 
prehensible definitions. The name signifies that the subject 
originated in land-surveying, but though land must have been 
measured in very early times, the beginnings of the science 
were in Egypt. In laying down the lines for the construction 
of the temples a plumb-line and a set-square were used, and 
angles were measured with sufficient accuracy to ensure that 
the light of the sun or a star shone straight down the aisle to 
the Holy of Holies at a certain time of the year. The Greek 
geometricians first derived their knowledge of the subject from 
the Egyptians, but they dealt with the science as an abstract 
science instead of an applied one. This fact affords an excel- 
lent example of the different characteristics of the two peoples. 
We have only mentioned one instance to illustrate how the 
intérminable propositions and examples of the mathematical 
lesson might be varied by references to historical matters, and 
teachers will find that Mr. Ball’s book provides them with a 
fand of interesting information upon any branch of their 
subject. No one ought to ba teaching mathematics who is 
indifferent to the use of so much excelleut material. 

The movement in favour of the improvement of geometrical 
teaching has led to the production of several improved editions 
of Euclid’s Elements. In the edition by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Bryant the vexatious phraseology of Simson’s translation— 
which is the one usually followed—has heen superseded by 
more concise and less pedantic expressions. In our school days 
we should have doubted the accuracy of a revised version of 
Euclid as much as old-fashioned people do the revised version 
of the Bible, but we now know that revision is a sign of pro- 
gress. Euclid’s order is retained in the edition under notice, 
but many of the proofs have been modified or supplemented 
with alternative proofs. Personally, we should prefer Euclid’s 
geometry to be used as little in schools here as it is in France 
and Germany, but, as this time is not yet, we are thankful that 
such a reasonable edition as the one by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Bryant is now available. 

Lord Kelvin’s successor at the University of Glasgow has 
produced a treatise on physics which, though not of the same 
elaborate and profound character as the renowned work of 
“Thomson and Tait,’ yet belongs to the same class. The 
work is not of the old-fashioned natural philosophy type, with 
numerous pretty pictures of experiments and phenomena, but 
a precise statement of the foundations and implications of 
physical science. Phenomena are not merely described ; they 
are subjected to mathematical analysis, and are thus shown to 
be united by the bond of physical theory. This is the modern 
point of view of physics, and it is the only one from which 
lines of progress can be predicted. Serious students of the 
science of matter and motion will find Prof. Gray’s book a 
valuable means of training, and the young mechanical or elec- 
trical engineer who makes himself familiar with the dynamical 
principles described will have an excellent equipment for his 
career. 

Of a very different character is the b»ok by Messrs. Walden 
and Manley. This is a manual for the use of beginners of the 
study of physics, and, so far as we can see, it has few original 
characteristics. The encouragement now given to simple 
maasurements of physical quantities in elementary and 
secondary schools has led to the production of many books 
containing suitable courses of work. We are confident that 
teachers of physics generally will not approve of the style of 
the present manual—an examination of the first chapter, which 
lays down laboriously the nature and scope of the subject, 
would be sufficient for them. Moreover, the authors succeed 
in conveying a wrong impression, in spite of their attempt to 
put the student in a right frame of mind. They state that 
natural science is the study of all things in nature, whereas 
the term is only used to comprise what is known as natural 
history. It is more important that the student should know 
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this than that he should be informed at length that the Greek 
signification of the word physics is not accepted as defining the 
scope of the subject. 

Mr. Knight’s book is an unsatisfactory production—of little 
use to students of chemistry and much beyond the capacity of 
the general reader. We have, fortunately, passed the day when 
such descriptive books as this were regarded as suitable vehicles 
of popular education in science. As with Greek, science should 
be studied more with the idea of creating a particular frame of 
mind than to gather information. People who merely read 
about scientific results have no real conception of the philo- 
sophic spirit, and they might employ their spare time better if 
they have not sufficient interest in nature to investigate 
matters for themselves. True, suggestions for experiments are 
given by Mr. Knight, but not in a way likely to lead to their 
being acted upon. The style is dull and often difficult, and 
} figures are rough line-blocks, mostly unworthy of repro- 

uction. 


Botany. 
Disease in Plants. By Prof. H. Marshall Ward. (Macmillan.) 


Grasses. A Handbook for Use in the Field and Laboratory. By 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. (Cambridge: University Press. 6s.) 


Plant and Floral Studies for Designers, Art Students, and Crafts- 
men. By W. G. Paulson Townsend. (Truslove, Hanson, 
& Comba.) . 


THE science of phytopathology, which comprises all that is 
known of the diseases that threaten the lives of plants, finds 
but a limited number of readers, yet it is an important and 
interesting branch of knowledge, to the extension of which 
more investigators every year devote their attention. Prof. 
Ward deals with the subject in the latest addition to the 
‘‘Nature” series of Messrs. Macmillan, and his book is 
characterised by the clearness of exposition and the grace of 
expression that one has become used to associating with this 
writer on biological topics. The book is intended more 
especially for agriculturists and gardeners, and an examination 
of the volume shows that technical terms have been reduced to 
a minimum and that great care has been given to provide these 


From DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST 


IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS, —see speciat Prospectus. 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: Theoretical and 


Practical. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
** Has met a distinct want. Very cleariy treated, with the help of numerous 
and excellent illustrations.” —Standard. 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By 
BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

** An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.” —Nofes and Queries. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George 
MASSEE, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on = subject.” 
itervature. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, 


Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 8s. net. 
** A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive.”—Guardian. 


THE POEMS of CATULLUS. Edited by H. 
MACNAGHTEN and A. B, RAMSAY, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“They understand their author, and they know where to give a 
“oyec a‘or. 


THE STORY of CATULLUS. With Translations 


of several of the Poems by H. MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of HISTORY. 


By CH. V. LANGLOIS and CH. SEIGNOBOS, Authorised Translation by 
G. G. BERRY. Preface by Prof. YORK POWELL. Large cr. 8v, 7s. 6d. 
“ The very book for the scrious student of history.’’—Educational Times. 


WITTE’S ESSAYS on DANTE. Translated by 
C. MABEL LAURENCE, B.A, Edited by PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. Large crown Svo, 78. 6d. 

* Admirably done, Most useful book.”—Athen@eum. 
SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. New and Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, 
8s. net. 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. Demy 8vo, 


3 vols., 30s, net. ; 
Ask your Bookseller for special Prospectus. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 
READERS. 

I—THE TEMPLE READER. 


A Reading Book in Literature. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With 
an Introduction by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D. Lllus- 
trated from the Works of Michael Angelo, Pinturicchio, Guido Reni, 
A. Van der Neer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, J, M. W. Turner, and others, 


1s, 6d. net. 
SOME OPINIONS. 

Prof. F, York Powr.t, M.A., says: “It is excellent and the best that I 
have ever seen.” 

Prof, Joserax Wrienrt, D.C.L., Ph.D., says: ‘This new edition far surpasses 
any Reader I have ever seen in any language.” 

Good Words says: ‘*‘ The Temple Reader’ is the most charming and at the 
same time the most judicious selection from English literature with which | am 
acquainted,” 


II.—THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by CLARA L. THOMSON, Examiner in Literature to the Central 
Welsh Board, late of Somerville College, and E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 400 pages, with over 50 Full-Page Illustrations by many 
artists. 1s. 6d. net, 

The late Bishop Crereénron wrote: ‘I think it is admirably adapted to 
interest children, and wish it every success.” 

The School World says: “ This volume carries on the deservedly high 
reputation which ‘The Temple Reader’ secured for the New English Series, 
In compiling it, the same evident care and wid? catholicity of taste is demon- 
strated, and the ability of its Editors is absolutely beyond question 
deserves @ great and wide success.” 


IiIl.—_THE MIDDLE TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With many Illustrations. 1s, 6d. net. 
The Middie Temple Reader, as its name implies, provides reading 
matter for such children as are too old for the simple folk-tales in the ‘‘ Junior 
Temple Reader,” and too young to value the more difticult literature of the 
“Temple Reader.”’ It has been prepared with a view especially to interesting 
those boys and girls who desire stories of life and movement, and it will be 
found to be full of stirring prose and poems. Most of the matter will be quite 
new to school chi'dren, and much of it will be of use to the teachers of history, 
{ Ready tmmedia/ely. 


IV.—THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READER. 


Edited by CHARLES SAVILE ROUNDELUW. Strongly bound in Illus- 
trated Cover, with many Illustrations, Suitable for Town School and 
Village School alike. 1s. 6d, net. 

The Journal of Education says: ‘We congratulate Mr. Roundell on his 
new essay. He has provided for small scholars a feast of good things, and we 
hope their pastors and masters will take advantage of it.’’ 

The Manchestcr Guardian says: “ Altogether the selection is excellent.” 

The Bradford Observer saya : ** Every extract is a literary gem, and therein 
lies its value as a school reader. It is suitable for the village school if the 
scholars can be got to read it with the seeing eye, and it is also eminently suit- 
able for the town school in that it is bound to arouse interest in country life 
and ecenes,”’ 


A USEFUL HISTORY. 
A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND occ’... 


Written especially for Younger Children, With Maps, Plans, and many 
Illustrations of Contemporary Subjects, Edited by CLARA L. 
THOMSON, In handsome cover, Is. 6d. Now ready. 


HISTORY IN POETRY. 
CARMINA BRITANNIZ. 


A Selection of Poems and Ballads Illustrative of English History. 
Arranged by CLARA L. THOMSON, Examiner in English Literature to 
the Central Welsh Board. Large 8vo, 250 pages, 2s, net. 
This book forms the completest collection of historical English poems which 
has been pnblished in cheap form, It contains over one hundred selections, 
many of which are of contemporary date with the events described. 


THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 


1. THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. | 5. CHARLES LAMB’S ADVENTURES 
1s. 6d. net. of ULYSSES. 1s. net. 

2. THE MIDDLE TEMPLE READER. | 6. THE ADVENTURES of BEOWULF 
1s. 6c, net. 9d. net, 

3. THE TEMPLE READER, 7. STORIES from the NORTHERN 
1s, Gd, net. SAGAS. Is. net. 

4. SELECTIONS from WORDS-|8. SELECTIONS from TENNYSON. 
WORTH. 6d. net. 1s. net. 

9. THE NEW ENGLISH POETRY BOOK, 1s. net. 

N.B.—The above Works are in requisition in the chief schools of all grades 
of Great Britain and the Colonics, and THE TEMPLE READER ha s, more- 
over, been adopted for teaching in such educational centres as the Uni versities 
of Oxford, Brussels, Munich, Heidelberg, Groningen, Helsingfors, Czern owitz, 
and Breslau. 


London : HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, E.C 
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eer ‘al men with the = treatment for the sick and | 
languishing among their crops. But, in order that the remedies 
may be intelligently applied, sufficient explanation of the 
causes and nature of vegetable disease is placed before the 
reader. Each chapter is provided with a set of notes to explain 
where the student, anxious to go more deeply into the questions 
discussed, can go for fuller, trustworthy information, and the 
author more than once insists that there is no royal road to 
science ; for though it may be possible to make use of ‘‘ tips ” 
provided by the man of science, yet it is only the practitioner 
who has studied vegetable morphology and physiology who 
can properly diagnose the diseases with which he comes in 
contact, and so apply suitable palliatives. 

Prof. Ward’s little book, in the series known as the Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals, is of quite a different character. A 
single glance through it will be enough to warn a general 
reader that it is not for him. A student taking up the 
important branch of economic botany with which the book is 
concerned wi!l find here a concise, well-arranged account of 
the common native British grasses. The descriptions are short, 
clear, well-illustrated, but severely technical. As a handbook 
for use in the field and laboratory it is excellent. 

To leave an audience with the author of the last two books 
for Mr. Townsend’s company is to breathe suddenly a new 
atmosphere. It is a case of passing from the laboratory to the 
studio. In this volume plants are regarded as things of beauty 
chiefly fit to serve as constructive units for the designer. A 
hundred and fourteen black-and-white drawings of familiar 
plants are to be found here, accompanied by a comparatively 
small amount of letterpress. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand what use these descriptions will be to designers or crafts- 
men; they contain a little botany, a little folk-lore, a little 
etymology, but scarcely snough of any single subject to be of 
real assistunce or interest. Nor are the descriptions the best 
possible, if the author’s object was to make it easy for the art 
student to find the plants for himself. They may serve the 
purpose, however, of making the reader want to know more ; if 
so, they will be justified. The drawings are clear and correct, 
and should prove very useful for the purpose for which they 
were prepared. 


Training. 
Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 


Technical 
Practical Draughtsmen’s Work. 

(Cassell. 2s.) 
The Preceptor’ s 

ls. 6d.) 
Educational Foundations of 

Ware. (Harper. 5s. 6d.) 
Mk. HASLUCK gives a serviceable digest of very useful informa- 
tion contributed by various writers to the pages of Work and 
the Building World, The volume is one of a practical series 
valued by amateurs and intelligent artisans. 

A boy who has been trained in the principles of arithmetic 
does not need to study book-keeping, for if he enters any office 
he is able to understand any system of keeping books in a week 
or two. There are, however, a few ideas which it is desirable 
for @ youth preparing to enter a commercial career to know, 
and he could learn something about them from Mr. Jackson’s 
book as well as from any other. 

Playing at business by drawing up imaginary balance-sheets 
and working at scholastic ledgers will not do much to educate 
the younger generation of to-day in the principles of future 
commercial progress. Mr. Fabian Ware shows in his book how 
our foremost rivals in the markets of the world have built up 
national and rational systems of education, in which the claims 
of industry and commerce are fully recognised, but not by the 
system of early specialisation in such subjects as book-keeping. 
Our schoolmen and examiners have yet to learn that the aim of 
education should be the development of the faculties of insight 
and common sense rather than the accumulation of scraps of 
information. There is less special education in Germany than 
in the schools of any other country ; and the sooner it is recog- 
nised that our educational efforts should proceed on the same 
principle, the better it will be for our national prosperity. Mr. 
Ware reviews the educational systems of France and the United 
States, as well as that of Germany, and describes our own 
invertebrate organisation, controlled by politicians and other 
public men who know nothing of the science of education, and 
are without the extensive sympathy essential in dealing with 
the subject. We hope that the book will do something to 
educate the Government and local authorities to a sense of their 
responsibilities. 


Book-keeping. By T. C. Jackson. (Clive, 


Trade and Industry. By Fabian 


' 











LITERATURE says :—‘‘ It is really delightful to see and handle school-books 
as nice as Messrs. Blackie’s ‘ Illustrated Latin Series,’”’ 


BLACKIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 
The Volumes are published with or without Vocabularies. 
CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. Edited by Professor JoHN Brown, 

M.A. Books I,, II., 1V., 1s. 6d, each; Book V., 


CICERO—THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. Edited by Pro- 
fessor C. H. KEENE, M.A, 1s, 


CICERO—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. (Complete.) Edited by 


Professor KEENE, 2s. 6¢ 


EUTROPIUS—BOOKS I, aa II. 
M.A. 1s, 6d, 


LIVY—BOOK I. Edited by Professor Joun Brown, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

LIVY— BOOKS V. and VI. Edited by W. Ceci LAmine, M.A. 
8S. Od, each, 

LIVY—BOOK XXI. Edited by G. G, Loane, M.A. 2s. 64. 

HORACE—THE ODES—BOOKS L., II., Ill., and IV. Edited 
by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. 1s, 6d. each. 

OVID— METAMORPHOSES I, Edited by Ernest Ensor, B.A. 


ls. 6d 


SALLUST— THE CATILINE CONSPIRACY. 
Rev. W. A. STONE, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


TACITUS—-AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C, FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 
1s, 6d, 


VIRGIL—AENEID VI. Edited by H. B. CorreriLt, M.A. 2s. 


VIRGIL—AENEID II. and ii. Edited by Professor SANDFORD, 
M.A. Book IL, 2s,; Book III., 1s. 6d. 


VIRGIL—GEORGICS I. and IL 


A. 1s, 6d, each, 


Edited by W. Cecin LAMING, 


Edited by the 


Edited by S. E, WINBOLT, 


BLACKIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


Messrs. Blackie & Son have the pleasure to announce a New Greek Series 
under the above Title, edited by Prof. Tyrrell, on the same general lines as 
their “ Illustrated Latin Series,’ which has attained so much popularity. 
The first Volumes are:— 

AESCHYLUS—EUMENIDES. Edited by Lionen D. BARNETT, 
M.A.,, Litt.D., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 3s. 6d. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY—BOOK I. Edited by the Rev. E. C. 
EVERARD OWEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS II. Edited by the Rev, G. H. NAL, 


.A., Assistant Master at Westminster School. 


A FIRST LATIN. READER 


By R. R. A. BERESFORD, M.A. 
Of this book, recently published, a Second Edition has been already called 


Sor. It consists of Three Parts, the first containing mere than forty small 


illustrations, cach having a short Latin descriptive sentence below it. The 
Second Part consists of short and simple anecdotes, with illustrations. 
The Third Part contains longer pieces, with many full-page illustrations. 
With Vocabularies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S 


LITTLE FRENCH GLASSICS 


Each Book consists of from thirty-two to forty pages, and contains, in 
addition to the French Text, a bricf Introduction and short Notes, The first 
Books are as follows :— 


RABELAIS—SELECTIONS. Edited by E, C., GotpBERe, M.A., 


of Tonbridge School, 4d. 


MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 
Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A,, Ph.D. 4d. 


LE SAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. Bins by H. W. 
ATKINSON, M.A,, of Rossall School. 4d, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Price for One Issue, Threepence ; postage, One Halfpenny, Price 

for 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 
Foreign Rates, for Yearly Subscription, prepaid (including 

postage) 
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Price for one issue 


Literature and Tobacco. 
EXPERIENCE has taught us to expect little from a book 
on tobacco. As Mr. W. A. Penn remarks in his extremely 
interesting book, 7'he Soveranei Herbe (Grant Richards), the 
literature of Tobacco is wofully scrappy, unsustaining, and 
inferior. But we perceive that Mr. Penn has turned the 
tide. To say that one wants to keep his book is to pay 
him an unprecedented compliment. Nor are we displeased 
to find that Mr. Penn is aware, as a good workman must 
be, that he has done well. He really seems to have written, 
as he hopes, “the most complete history of tobacco yet 
published.” 

To say that literature is closely associated with tobacco is 
a feeble and unworthy periphrasis. Shall we not rather 
acclaim their identity, since their association is too intimate 
and subtle ever to be recounted. Tobacco is the rolling 
cloud, literature the emerging lighining. Is there a novelist 
among us who does not smoke? A journalist? And, 
saving Mr. Swinburne, a poet? But it will be said that 
literature was produced during thousands of years by non- 
smokers like Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Chaucer. There is 
no gainsaying it. Even Mr. Penn admits that certain 
people figured on an ancient Egyptian tombstone were not 
smoking, but only blowing glass. He concedes that no tobacco 
pipe ever found, not even one which was plucked from the 
jaws of an ancient Milesian in a tumulus at Kildare, can 
boast a greater antiquity than Elizabeth. Yet the Greeks 
are known to have inhaled the smoke of dried coltsfoot to 
cure chest troubles, and the Thracians and Scythians are 
reported to have enjoyed the smoke of certain fragrant 
plants and of hemp-seed. They had no tobacco, but 
they may have had what we have lost? What of that 
rare 

Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena ? 


The ages give and take away. Horace knew not tea, 
the author of Beowulf was a stranger to bananas ; and we, 
also, are born too early for delights yet unimagined by the 
epicure. 

Is not literature itself a great narcotic? A few days 
ago three bookmen were discussing the question whether 
books really influence men in their lives and conduct. Two 
maintained that the moral influence of literature is a mere 
delusion, The third indignantly met their denial ; and the 
wrangle was only settled on the basis that literature is at 
least a great narcotic, that it soothes and liberates the native 
energies of the mind. What are those companions of our 
waiting and agitated hours; what are those precious frag- 
ments of verse and prose which we bring forth at odd 
moments, chanting them to the wind or to the rumble of a 
train, amid the racket and suspense of business ; what 
are these but the instinctively selected narcotic grains of 
literature ; and what is, our sensuous enjoyment of them if 
it is not comparable to the paradaisical calm and aloofness 
of the smoker? Is it for any other result that one murmurs 
a passage like this from “ Hyperion ” : 

His palace bright 
Bastion’d -with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzéa obelisks, 
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Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush’d angerly: while sometimes eagle’s wings 
Unseen before by gods or wondering men. 

Darken’d the place; and neighing steeds were heard, 
Not heard before by gods or wondering men ? 


Or wherein, but in its simple power to empty the mind of 
worry and fill it with vast spaces and cadences, dwells the 
magic of Milton’s 


Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ? 


By long use and habit these unattached peacemakers and 
anesthetists present themselves silently, swiftly, when the 
care of little things and the unhappy frustrations of the hour 
become too much for us. In all fine poetry and prose there 
is secreted a narcotic principle that never dies, that 
pervades its very fragments. In a few disconnected words, 
whose context is forgotten, whose meaning when taken alone 
is nothing, this blessed influence will survive. There is a 
passage in one of Mr. Francis Thompson’s poems which 
begins : 

On Ararat there grew a vine. 


Often and often above the clamour of the street, and the 
never-so-wise charming of our industrious singers, we have 
enjoyed the vastness and cadence of those dissevered words : 
**On Ararat there grew a vine.” 

It was the narcotic in that blessed word Mesopotamia 
that drugged the old lady into peace of mind for so many 
years. We once heard a bishop preach a sing-song sermon 
on the text “In the valley of Achor, by the way of the sea.” 
And still, after infinite removal and lapse of time, we see the 
light fading out of the great eastern window of that northern 
cathedral church, and recall the warmth and the seclusion 
and the morocco scent of the hymn-books, as the voice 
repeats, again and again, in soft nasal undulations—“ In 
the valley of Achor, by the way of the sea.” Not to have 
touched the mind to some such issues of vague and persistent 
consolation is to have missed one of the achievements 
of literature. Even Byron won to it when he wrote the 
stanza : 

A king sate upon the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations. All were his; 
He counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun was set, where were they ? 


Lamb, writing under the spell of tobacco, communicated 
a subtler spell to many asentence in his essays. For example, 
to these : 


A pulse assuredly was felt along the line of the Elysian 
shades when the near arrival of G. D. was announced 
by no equivocal indications. From their seats of Asphodel 
arose the gentler and the graver ghosts—poet and historian 
—of Grecian or of Roman lore—to crown with unfading 
chaplets the half-finished love-labours of their unwearied 
scholiast. Him Markland expected, him Tyrrwhit hoped to 
encounter, him the sweet lyrist of Peterhouse, whom he 
had barely seen upon earth, with newest airs prepared to 
greet. And—patron of the gentle Christ’s boy—who should 
have been his patron for life, the mild Askew, with longing 
aspirations leaned foremost from his venerable A‘sculapian 
chair, and prepared to welcome into that happy company 
the matured virtues of the man whose tender scions in the 
boy he had himself, while on earth, so prophetically fed 
and watered. 


Without a doubt words lull us by their very ripple over 
the shingles of the mind. But the words which do this, not 
merely in our easily-satisfied youth, but throughout life, are 
written only by the greatest. Give a man the altimate 
word or cadence of words for his feeling, and the pleasure 
of that feeling is heightened or its pain mitigated. it is no 
longer crude and little, but is lifted and enlarged and 
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touch@d with at least the luxury of woe. Horace’s /hev, 
Sugaces, Postoume, Postoume, has for centuries been a charm 
to reconcile men to their little span. Unfailing, unrivalled, 
come those cheerily mournful words down the populous 
centuries. Shakespeare, who does not mention tobacco, has 
thrown into one immortal speech the suggestion that life 
without some narcotic, be it physical or mental, or some 
veil and alleviation to which you may give any finer name 
you please, is unbearable. For when Iago has set his 
infamous snare, and already sees Othello’s life withered 
beyond cure, what words does he place in the lips of 
this triumphant despoiler of a life: “ Look,” says Iago, 
“where he comes.” And as his victim enters the room he 
mutters : 
Not poppy, nor mandragora 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 


It is one of the regrets of Biography that Dr. Johnson did 
not smoke. His case was peculiar. He approved, but 
refrained. In this he seems to have been influenced by the 
general reaction against tobacco which, as Mr. Penn points 
out in his interesting chapter on the “Social Progress of 
Tobacco,” set in with the eighteenth century. Snuff alone 
was sanctioned by the elect. “In France,” says Mr. Penn, 
“snuff had always been preferred to smoking, and Georgian 
England, repudiating smoking for its popularity, began to 
snuff. In Pall Mall, the fashionable lounge, smoking was 
forbidden. Beau Nash enacted similar laws at Bath. For- 
getting that they had ever enjoyed a pipe, the higher classes 
speedily came to regard smoking with that odium which 
only the last generation has removed. It was tabooed by 
good society and snuff-taking substituted for it as an 
accomplishment essential to all who would be considered 
fine ladies and gentlemen.” Dr. Johnson rebelled against 
this law, yet kept it. He said: “Smoking has gone out. 
To be sure, it is a shocking thing, blowing smoke out of 
our mouths into other people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot account 
why a thing which requires so little exertion, and yet 
preserves the mind from total vacuity, should have gone 
out. Every man has something by which he calms 
himself: beating with his feet or so.” Here Johnson 
spoke as a restive social atom. One wishes he had 
enjoyed a discreet pipe at the Mitre, and blessed 
tobacco with some thunderous sanction, like that which 
must forever fortify the lover of the game of draughts. 
Writing a dedication to Payne’s book on that game, he thus 
addressed the Earl of Rochford : “ Triflers may find or make 
anything a trifle; but since it is the great characteristic of 
a wise man to see events in their causes, to obviate conse- 
quences, and ascertain contingencies, your lordship will 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured to 
caution, foresight, and circumspection.” It was not social 
convention that kept Professor Huxley from smoking for 
forty years. For that period, he told a sectional meeting of 
the British Association, tobacco had been a deadly poison to 
him. “ As a medical student I tried to smoke, but at every 
attempt tobacco stretched me upon the floor, On entering 
the Navy I again tried to smoke, and again met with defeat. 
I hated tobacco. I could have almost lent my support to 
any institution that had for its object the execution of 
smokers. A few years ago [ was in Brittany with some 
friends. Ic wasa miserable, drenching day, and they looked 
so happy and comfortable with their pipes that I thought I 
would try a cigar. I did so. [smoked that cigar; it was 
delicious. From that moment I was a changed man, and 
now I feel that smoking in moderation is a comforting and 
laudable practice, and productive of good. There is no more 
hirm ina pipe than there is in a cup of tea.” A grain 
of nicotine, we have been told by our severer counsellers, 
kills a cat. “A grain of theine,” says Mr. Penn, with 
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happy adaptation, “ kills a frog instantly.” In his chapter 
on “Tobacco and Genius,” he has collected many of the 
most illustrious personal traditions of the “‘ Soverane Herbe,” 
but we leave these, and much more, to the reader. Mr. 
Penn’s advocacy is discreet, and founded on knowledge and 
research. In his chapters on Tobacco Manufacture, Pipes, 
Cigars, and the Hygiene of Tobacco, he has wise words for 
the most practised smoker. His facts, too, are abundant 
and curiously interesting. To conclude, we will give one of 
his stories and tell him another. When Pope Pius IX, 
received a certain Englishman of high rank in private 
audience, he offered him a cigar. “ You will find this very 
good,” he said. ‘ Thank you, your Holiness, but I am not 
addicted to this vice.” “ It isn’t a vice,” cuttingly replied 
the Holy Father, himself a smoker, “or probably you would 
be.” George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was not a 
Pope, and he did not smoke. Yet once, when pressed to try 
a pipe, he placed it between his lips, drew one whiff, and 
returned it to his companion—to show, as he weightily 
remarked, that he had “ unity with the Creation.” 


Things Seen. 
By the Way. 


He was tall and lean, with a shaggy beard, and unkempt 
grey hair, a workman’s bag was slung across one shoulder, 
and his feet were swathed in rags. 

He pointed to the bicycles leaning against the hedge. 
“‘T mind the very fust o’ they things as I ever set sight on. 
In Abyssinia that were, when my colonel rode on to the 
parade-ground, you should have seen the native fellers run, 
yellin’ with fear as he come nigh em!” He mimicked the 
gait and gestures of a scared native to the life. 

“Ay seen a bit o’ fightin’, I reckon, in my time ! 
Abyssinia, China, India—walked into Cawnpore after the 
massacre "’"—he ran into details. “Ay, I’ve seen men fight 
like animals ”—he leaned upon his stick—* I’ve seen many 
breeds fight.. I'd fight a-many yet myself, but the War 
Office say ‘Too old’”—he doubled a big gnarled fist in 
derision. ‘I wrote to the old colonel an’ he called me a 
bloodthirsty feller ; but there’s fightin’ left if they’d take 
me, there’s fightin’ left.” 

He looked down the smiling valley where the river ran 
noisily, and the woods stretched from the skyline to the 
water’s edge. 

The flow of reminiscence ran on, he talked well, vividly, 
whether truth or lie I could not tell. I recognised facts, 
dates, soldiers’ names, I saw the pictures as he drew them 
with deft words. The man was a born narrator. 

When I rode on there was something incongruous 
between the happy English valley and those echoing, fierce 
old war-tales in our ears; and yet I somehow wished that 
he had not been so readily contented with a shilling. 


The Pursuit. 
“Loox |” said the actress. I remembered that Burke had 
attributed Garrick’s eminence as an actor to his keenness in 
watching men. We were outside the Magasin du Louvre. 
On the opposite side of the square were two people, the 
woman noticeable in the busy crowd, the man unremarkable 
for anything but being with her, She was of the working- 
classes, fair, tall, a girl grown early old. Her blouse was 
damp, and clung about her in folds which recalled the Nike’s 
vest that we had just seen in the Louvre. She was common 
—and magnificent. I had done with her, I thought, and 
was looking away when the actress pressed my arm. The 
man, with extraordinary “slimness,” had left the woman's 
side and jumped into a cab, The cab was being driven 
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rapidly across the square in the direction of the Rue de 
Rivoli, and after it, head down, in a magnificent swinging 
stride, rushed the woman. She was blind to the vehicles in 
the way, deaf to the shouts of warning. ... It is with 
precisely such a motion that Duse goes after Turiddu in 
Cavalleria. She must bekilled. No! She has caught up 
the fiacre, and, catching hold of it between the two wheels, 
is dragged along, her feet now on the ground, now off it— 
a sickening, rhythmical progress. Her death seems so near 
that the man is forced to stop the fiacre. She, apparently 
unhurt, gets in and drives off—a bare-headed Victory in a 
working blouse, by the side of a respectable, top-hatted 
gentleman. 

“Oh, men!” said the actress. The tears were in her 
eyes. They were still there when we sat down to luncheon. 


Correspondence. 


Twentieth Century Taste. 

Sirn,—Mr. Lang, I see, is as troubled as the (Quarterly 
reviewer about twentieth-century tolerance of second-rate 
literature. I gather that his distress is due chiefly to the 
approbation of deans and the recommendation of preachers. 
I should not have thought that clerical recognition was a 
sound test of a community’s literary taste; in the present 
instance it is an unfair one. There is a fashion in these 
matters as in all things ; pulpit references are allowed, nay, 
encouraged, now, which would have horrified the religious 
public of fifty years ago. Moreover, the great writers of 
the mid-Victorian era lend themselves far more to uses of 
edification than do their successors. In any case we may 
remember that thegeneration which read Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Kingsley, also read Tupper in preference to 
Robert Browning or Matthew Arnold. The Proverdial 
Philosophy was guyed by the critics as are the masterpieces 
of or nowadays. The guying never 
hindered the popularity or saleability of the book, nor, let us 
reflect, have the popularity and sales averted complete 
oblivion. 

Like Mr. Lang (see last week’s Pilot), I have been shut 
up in an inn, and have had to fall back upon old books. 
Luckier than he, Moore’s Byron fell to my share. It is 
amusing to find that Byron, backed up by Moore, was 
greatly disturbed by the inevitable bad effect of Review 
reading upon public taste; in fact, the Quarterly and 
edinburgh were scolded by him in much the same way as 
the Strand or Windsor are by our modern censors. It is 
amusing also to read, under date of 1807, that ‘* Taste is 
over with us; and another century will sweep our Empire, 
our literature, and our name from all but a place in the 
annals of mankind.” Most amusing to find that in 1813 
Byron, apparently with his biographer’s full concurrence, 
assigns the second rank among the poets of the day 
to—Rogers! whom he places far above Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. If I am not mistaken, the Quarterly of the day 
would have approved this judgment. 

Upon the whole, I venture to think that so far from the 
taste of the present day being worse or feebler than that of 
former times, there never was a period in which the good 
judges were so prompt and so unanimous in recognising new 
talent, or in which the public at large followed with more 
docility the opinions of good judges.—I am, &c., 

ALFRED Nutr. 

Grand Hotel des Bains, Bex-les-Bains, Suisse. 








*‘ Insanity in Literature.” 


Srr,—If it is not too late, I should much like to express 
my entire sympathy with the views set forth by Miss 
Hannah Lynch under the above title in your issue of the 
17th ult. The holidays must excuse my tardiness. Miss 
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Lynch is perfectly able to take care of herself, and her 
reply to Mr. Percy L. Babington was conclusive enough ; 
but the subject is of more than momentary importance, and 
perhaps, therefore, you will allow me a few lines. Mr. 
Babington, in the letter which you printed on the 24th 
ult., takes vigorous exception to Miss Lynch’s vigour in 
stating her opinions, and he would evidently like to defend 
Pierre Louys. For my part, I enjoyed her vigour. It 
was needed, and especially in England, where there has 
been a disposition, even in the most respectable and dis- 
creet literary quarters, to take Pierre Louys seriously. 
One cannot too strongly insist that Pierre Louys is 
negligible. His appeal is merely pornographic. He 
writes well, very well (but so do scores of Frenchmen) ; 
he has considerable inventive skill, and a truly admirable 
sense of form; but his imagination has no emotional in- 
tensity, no lyric force. If any of his stuff survives, it will 
be as face/ie, in the same category as La Popeliniére’s 
Tableaux des*Meurs du Temps, which for about a hundred 
years enjoyed the reputation of being the beastliest book in 
French, and which Charles Monselet was so ill-advised as 
to reprint in 1867. Pierre Louys is a finished craftsman, 
who has made up in impudence what he lacked in emotion. 
J should not care to assert that the grossest indecency can- 
not co-exist with art of a very high order; Balzac’s La 
Fille aux Yeux @ Or is a proof that it can. But the hard, 
cold brazenness of books like Louys’ Aphrodite is far distant 
from the emotional quality which pervades all true art. 
The whole school of the “Société du Mercure de France” 
is contemptible, and it is typical of nearly all modern 
French fiction. Look at the weekly lists of French novels, 
and you will invariably find the words amowr and vive 
imbedded in the titles. French fiction is, in truth, under 
a cloud of impudicity and dulness. With the possible 
exception of Zola, there are only two great writers left— 
Bourget and Anatole France. Miss Lynch does well to 
refer to the decadence of certain living novelists, and 
particularly Jules Lemaitre and Maurics Barres. In regard 
to the latter, it is difficult to believe that the author of the 
exquisite Jardin de Berenice wrote Les Deéeracinés, Miss 
Lynch might have added Emile Zola to her list. 

Some people may ask, What about the position of Marcel 
Prévost, the brothers Margueritte, and the brothers Rosny ? 
As to the first, lagree with Miss Lynch. He has written one 
good book, Léa, two fairly good books, Frédérique and Le 
Jardin Secret (whose success he vainly tried to repeat in 
Heureur Ménage),and a lot of fifth-rate concoctions. To put 
Marcel Prévost in his proper position it is only necessary to 
compare the descriptions of London in Frédériqgue with the 
descriptions of Paris in Mr. George Moore’s A Modern Lover. 
We have a dozen men in England who could write Marcel 
Prévost into the Bay of Biscay. As for the two pairs of 
brothers, one cheerfully admits that they are serious and 
honourable artists of a certain distinction, and I, personally, 
can never forget a vision of Walworth manners in a short 
story by those earnest students of London, the Rosnys. But 
these two suffer from the universal blight of tediousness, 
which is equivalent to saying that they lack force. Can 
anyone positively swear, hand on heart, that he has not 
found Le Desastre tedious? It is as tedious as a novel by 
Paul Adam or Léon Cladel. 

The fact is, French fiction has fallen on evil days. 

I differ from Miss Lynch’s view that the Louys school 
succeeds by virtue of foreign markets. About a hundred 
thousand copies of Aphrodite have been sold, and no foreign 
markets could digest that mass, or a tenth of it. The 
Louys school fabricates for home consumption. Only a 
month or two ago Le Journal, a paper conducted with 
conspicuous journalistic ability, made as much preliminary 
fuss over the publication of a short feuilleton by Pierre 
Louys (which proved to be quite as blue as it was painted) 
as though it had been a new novel by Bourget himself. 
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Le Journal would not have put itself to this trouble if it 

had thought that Louys appealed only or chiefly to the 

foreigner.—I am, «c., E. A, BENNETT. 
Hockliffe, Beds. 


A Wessex Pilgrimage. 


Srr,—I have been greatly amused at the paragraph of 
American origin regarding the above, but I can well 
understand Mr. Thomas Hardy not seeing the humour of it, 
and being a little hurt and indignant ; the whole thing is 
so characteristic of our cousins. They come as guests. 
They are grateful and appreciative, but their standard for 
natural beauty does not favour the purely pastoral. They 
are all for associations, either with persons or with places. 
The country through which they drove for seventeen miles 
will compare not unfavourably with the best of what: is 
typical of English landscapes, but there were no fences, no 
plank side-walks, and they might as well have been in 
either Kent or Surrey for all that was new to their 
uninstructed eye and endeared to them by associations. Let 
them be excused, but they might have remembered the 
trouble taken by the organisers of a pleasant function more 
as a tribute to a great author than a day’s jaunt, and should 
not have forgotten their kindly reception by him and 
his strong love of his native county as expressed to 
them.—I am, «&c., . A.S. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 103 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best denunciation 
of some social convention, We award the prize to Mr, Henry A. 
Moore, care of Messrs. Nathan & Somers, 10, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., for the following: 


HanpD-SHAKING, 


I was born and bred in the tangled forests of , and came over 
to your mighty London for the first time a week ago. The buildings, 
the streets, and the traftic are peculiar enough—heaven knows !—but 
there is a custom among your people which ‘astonishes me more than 
ever. I noticed it directly I got into the station. A man went up to 
another man and seized his hand savagely, gripping and shaking it 
about for some time. I was surprised that he was not angry, but 
rather appeared to like it. Another man went up to a woman, seized 
her hand with both of his and pressed it in a malicious manner. It 
must have caused her great pain because she was crying. Had I my 
club with me I would have brained him on the spot! In another 
place, called Piccadilly, I saw them doing it above their heads; this 
struck me as being rather silly, for they could not possibly hurt each 
other that way. When I told X. so, he laughed and said I was an 
uncivilised barbarian. 


Other replies are as follows 


CompuLsory CONVERSATION. 


I have ua déte noir that crawls at my heels through many a social 
function. It appeared to me first when as a pensive, rather than 
a loquacious, child of eight the cruelty of imposed sociability to 
previously ‘‘ unexplored ’’ human-being was thrust upon me. ‘‘ Tony,’’ 
my mother said, pouncing upon me one fiery August afternoon, 
when I was digging for worms in my garden; ‘Tony, there are 
friends on the lawn, and you must help amuse them. Talk to them 
when I leave you alone—ta//, mind! Or else, if you are a stupid boy, 
I shall come to you at bed-time. (A visit from my mother at bed- 
time meant chastisement, minus my little serge suit.) On the lawn 
my mother left me. I didn’t mind the noise the people made much ; 
we kept a grammaphone, and I had visited *‘ Savage South Africa ”’ 
at Earl’s Court, but I instinctively feared the muslin and lace, silk hat 
and frock-coat part that kept it going. No one spoke tome. I stood 
stolid and silent. Then from afar I caught my mother’s eye fixed 
upon me. . . A girl and a man were seated téte-d-téte, in the shade 
ot a crooked plum-tree. Young, ignorant, and in mortal fear of 
maternal woelh, I stalked boldly into their solitude. ‘*I—I say, 
isn’t it a e—cold day?’’ I stammered. The girl was a bright-eyed 
American. ‘‘ IT guess it just 1s, little boy—Nova Zembla way,”’ she 
answered cruelly. ‘* You trot off brisk and see ! ”’ 

[Miss Z. Me., Whitby. ] 
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Tue Tom or AMUSEMENT. 

‘‘ Amuse us—or we die! Build more theatres—(No room? Pull 
down the churches !)—pay actors as ambassadors—pet them—worship 
them—title them—anything to keep them good-tempered and amuse 
us!’’? It is done. In addition, actors are gathered from France, 
America, Germany, Belgium, Japan—from everywhere—to amuse us. 
America, with a just contempt for our intelligence, sends us plays of 
amazing silliness—to amuse us. Englishmen give us plays with a 
Gallic flavour, heard without a blush, having long ceased to honour 
or reverence women (did they not themselves teach us not to do so ?) ; 
and, as we laugh at whatever rubbish is given us for our amusement, 
do we ever think—say, of Africa—and contrast the comedy we are 
laughing at with the tragedy there, and the sons, brothers, lovers, 
husbands, fathers playing it? Thousands of our dear ones have been 
killed or maimed—and it is all going on now! Surely we should limit 
the indulgence of this childish passion for pleasure, and think of the 
gravities of life—of its duties as well as its poor pleasures. ‘“‘ Ye little 
birds, how can ye sing, and I so full of woe?” The little birds do 
not know, but we do. Hard times are on us—worse are coming. It 
is not a time for amusement, but for sacrifice, foresight, and wise 
action. We have enemies all round us, and in our midst. Let the 


laugh wait till there is something to laugh at. 
[W. J. B., London. } 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


Once, at a fine play, I was so powerfully impressed by the perform- 
ance, and my companion remained so stolidly indifferent, that, meeting 
the eyes of my neighbour, and seeing sympathy written there, I spoke 
tohim. Only a few words passed between us, but we watched the 
play together, and our pleasure was doubled. But afterwards I found 
that I had committed a dreadful crime! ‘‘ Who was he? How 
could I?’’ gasped my companion. I am sure I didn’t know—or 
care. Did it matter? .. Matter! Good gracious!! I had 
not been introduced !!! No one had said, ‘‘ Mr. Jones—Miss Smith.’’ 
How horrible ! 

Until someone will take the responsibility of having commenced the 
acquaintance we must stand aloof—we must have someone to blame 
if things go wrong ; we cannot choose for ourselves. Casual friend- 
ships are sweet— unorthodox !— forbidden fruit! Has no one 
intuition? Must everyone be guarded, and guarded against? What 
sort of persons are the guardians? and who chose them? One who 
knows our several moods, passions, necessities? He should know 
these who chooses our friends. 

Do introductions keep lambs from wolves—a girl from insult, a 
lad from bad company—used as it is, tactlessly, thoughtlessly? It 
is no barrier against craft and gold—rather a too frail fence behind 
which we lose independence and judgment. It might be a science— 
it has possibilities; it seems now but a scheme to separate many who 
should be happy in a harmony of brotherly sympathy. 

[G. M. W., Hull.] 


Tue Arrernoon Catt. 


There is a Fetish enshrined in every heart, numerous are its com- 
mands; women especially are addicted to blind adherence to its 
mandates. This Fetish is Custom, who, enthroned, blindfolded with 
flimsy gauze, crowned with ihe latest ‘‘creation’’ of the moment, 
holding in one hand her book of rules and in the other her rod of 
ridicule, issues—unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians— 
her stern decree: one of which is, that every woman with any pre- 
tensions to fashion should spend the better part of her day in paying 
calls upon people whom she cares not a jot about, or in receiving the 
same from people to whom she is but a name on their visiting list. 
Daily, with smiling faces but with rebellious hearts, they pour forth 
libations of tea mingled with milk, yclept cream, and cakes not a few. 
Fain would they cast off the weary and profitless yoke, but that they 
lack the courage. The noontide hours are devoted to this deity ; then 
one may see its votaries arrayed for sacrifice, hurrying from house to 
heuse, at each house are the irksome rights performed, most often 
accompanied by hymns in praise or otherwise of the weather, or topics 
as thrilling, and after mutual endeavours to stifle their boredom, and 
to appear delighted with each other and everything, they part— 
Victims seeking other Victims. [K. M. P., North Wales.} 


Competition No. 104 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the most interesting account of 
an incident seen during a holiday this summer. Not to exeeed 250 
words. 

RULEs. 

Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, THz Acapremy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, September 18. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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